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THE TARIFF BILL has been debated by some 
of the best speakers in the United States senate every 
day since last Monday week. The amendments re- 
ported by the committee to whom it was referred 
have all been negatived. The motion made by Mr. 
Bucnanan to strike out the 27th section, which con- 
tinues the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands notwithstanding the increased duties in the bill, 
was negatived on Tuesday last by the following vote: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Bnuebanan, 
Calhoun, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Preston, Rives, Sevier, Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, lap- 

an, Walker, Wilcox, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
Vonne—22. 

NAYS—Meseers Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafis, Crittenden, Dayton, 
Evans, Graham, Huntington, Kerr, Mangutn, Merrick, 
Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, S:mith, of 
Indiana, Sprague, Tallmadge, White, W oodbridge—26. 





THENAVY APPROPRIATION BILL has finally 
passed both houses, the senate having receded from 
most of their amendments, and amongst them the in- 
creased appropriation. The bill contemplates that 
the navy shall remain as to number of officers, &c. 
as it was at the commencement of the present admi- 
nistration. Enlistment of colored persons in the ser- 
vice is in future forbidden. 





THE ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL passed 
the house of representatives on Thursday with the 
amendments, proposed by the commiittce ofthe whole, 
requiring the disbandment of the second regiment of 
dragoons, and replacing civil officers as superintend- 
ants at the National armories, in lieu of military. 





THE TREATY WITH GREAT BRITAIN has 


not yet been submitted by the president to the senate, | 


although his approval of its provisions cannot be 
doubted. It was negotiated we presume throughout, 
That its 
provisions are such as to ensure its early ratification 
by the senate, we have little question, although there 
certainly have been some indications of a party op- 
position to it. In case it is made a party question, a 
procrastinated debate will no doubt ensue not only in 
the senate, a vote of two-thirds of which body is re- 
quired for its confirmation, but in the house also, for 
though the constitution gives to the executive and se- 
nate the treaty making power, yet the house occasion- 
ally claims the right to either grant or withhold the 
appropriations which treaties require in some cases 
in order to be carried into operation. If the terins 
Which are reported of this treaty be correctly stated, 
it will require a vote of a considéreble amount of mo- 
hey as one of its conditions, aud must therefore of ne- 
Cessity come under discussion in the house. 
sion will probably in any event be protracted some- 
What by this circumstance; if contrary to our anxious 


with his full knowledge and concurrence. 


The ses- 


hopes, the question assumes a party complexion, th: 
Ueiay will be seriously increased 
The topic during the negotiati 
exceptions, has, we are proud to say, been very ap- 
Propriately treated. Our attitude as to foreign rela- 
tions, has been truly national, and we fervently hope 


it will remain so. The executive have had the en- 
Vol. XIl—Sie. 23. 


joyment of full confidence in this sphere at least, and 
so far as we can yet judge, they have well requited 
that confidence. Both governments have been most 
judicious in their selections of agents to conduct the 
negotiation. We doubt whether within the limits of 
either domain, there are two men more competent, 
or better disposed to settle the intricate difficulties 
and preserve honor and peace, than Lord Ashburton 
and Mr. Webster. 

The curiosity which is in the meantime abroad as 
to the terms of the treaty, has been partially allayed 
by publications which are no doubt in the main cor- 
rect, although perhaps not strictly so, so far as re- 
lates to the boundary line. From the various ver- 
sions given and sources of information of our own 
we conclude that the following will be found not far 
from the mark. As the treaty will of course be dis- 
cussed in the senate in secret session, we shall not 
know its particulars for some time. 

Negotiations we understand were commenced in 
relation to the northeastern boundary, by propo- 
sitions made by the commissioners of Maine and 
Massachusetts, and which Lord Ashburton declined. 


turn rejected. Mr. Webster then proposed his terms 
as of the United States, and the negotiation assumed 
more the character of a compromise of difficulties, 
which finally resulted in agreeing upon a conven- 
tional line, and sundry stipulations by which each 
party conceded something for the cause of amity— 
nothing it is believed of honor or character: 

The line in many particulars corresponds with the 
line proposed by the King of the Netherlands when 
acting as arbiter on the subject, but as an equivalent 
for concessions of territorics made by Maine and 





ons, with very few } 


Massachusetts in new acceding to that line, the U. 
| States are to receive a variety of valuable considera- 
| ions, not contemplated by the award alluded to. 

The line is to be from the Monument, to the St. 
Johns’ as at present, then along the middle of the 
| St. Johns’ to the mouth of the St. Francis, up the 
middle of that river to Lake Pohengamook; thence 
southwesterly, straight to the northwesteramost head 
of Connecticut river. The portion of Madawaska 
settlement, south of the St. Johns’ to belong to Maine. 
This point was warmly contested by Lord Ashbur- 
ton, but he finally yielded. 

The British pretensions agreeeably to the famous 
survey of Featherstonhaug: and his associates, came 
far south of the St. Johns’ and included the Aroostook; 
all this of course they relinquish. For the sterile 


are now to have the free navigation of the entire St. 
Johns’ river, a very important acquisition to Maine 


the free navigation, we are also to have the privilege 


vessels pay. 
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some impertance in Lake Superior is als 
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to Canada. 


It is thought that the line from the St. Lawrence 
through the great Lakes as high as the Lake of the 
Woods, has also been adjusted. 

In consideration of those premises, the U. States 
agree to pay to Maine and Massachusetts $300,000 
for the territory they relinquish. The expenses of 
the Aroostook war, as it was termed, is also assumed 
by the United States, as it would of course have 
been, if no treaty were made. 

So much for the boundary. Other points in dispute 
are said also to be amicably and honorably settled— 
but if so, no intimation of the terms has transpired. 

We do not allow ourselves for a moment to doubt 
the confirmation of the treaty by the British ministers, 
or the approving smile of the Young Queen, upon 
the successful labors of her talented representative 
on his return home. 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 





The steatners now promise to furnish us with re- 
gular weekly intelligence from Europe. During the 
last week we have had three arrivals of steamers, 
the last, the Columbia brings Liverpool dates to the 





He then made his propositions, and they were in| 


tract north of the St. Johns’ which Maine has here- 
tofore claimed and now relinquishes, the U. States 


particularly;—one account says, that in addition to 


of entering any British port with lumber from the 
St. John’s on payment of the same duties that British 


The British are besides to relinquish to the United 
States, Rouse’s Point, the key of Lake Champlain, 
which after partly fortifying in 1816, the United 
States had to relinquish to Great Britain on its being 
ascertained to be within her limits. An Island of 
i » ceded to 
heretofore 
York, New flampshir. , 
and Vermont, but which turns out to lie north of 
the 45th degree of latitude, and therefore belonged 


19th July. 

The Belgian steamer British Queen, under com- 
-mand of Lieut. Eyckholt, of the Belgian navy, left 
‘the Scheld on the 7th and Southampton, England, on 
the 10th and arrived at New York on the 27th July, 
bringing London dates to the 9th and Paris 7th. She 
‘brought little news of importance. ‘The experiment 
'so far, of running this steamer, on account of the 
| Belgian government, has been a losing concern.— 
|The two voyages she has made have already exhaust- 
ed the fund appropriated to meet the probable losses 
| of four voyages. 
| ‘The Great Western, Capt. Hoskens, with 70 pas- 
sengers and an average cargo, principally of dry 
goods, left Bristol on the afternoon of the 16th, and 
reached New York on the morning of the 30th July, 
say in 13$ days. She came up with the French flag 
at half mast; in consequence of bearing intelligence 
of the unfortunate fate of the duke of Orleans, heir 
apparent to the crown of France, whose death is de- 
tailed below. This we consider as a very eventful 
incident for France and probably for the world. The 
undisguised indignity with which the duke of Or- 
leans received and the reluctance with which he sue- 
cumbed to the terms of the treaty of the 15th July, 
by which the affairs of the East were arranged and 
a general war was averted in relation to Turkey and 
Egypt, rendered the duke more than ever a favorite 
with the republican or opposition party in France, 
and they looked to the probability of his speedy suc- 
cession to the throne with more complacency than 
they ever have, or perhaps ever will again view the 
ascension of any junior member of the Bourbon fa- 
mily. It was generally expected that Taters would 
have been selected as prime minister by the duke 
had he succeeded Louis Philippe. 

This death almost certainly entails a regency 
upon France, provided it retains ils present govern- 
ment. ‘The infant son of the deceased duke, now 
heir to the throne, is only four years of age. Louis 
Philippe is in his 69th year. The duke of Orleans 
was born at Palermo on the 2d Sept. 1810, and was 
consequently in his 32d yearafage. He married the 
Princess Helene of Mecklenburg Sliwerin, on the 
30th January, 1837. The count de Paris, their old- 
est son, was born the 24th August, 1838, their second 
son, the duke de Chartres, was born the 29th Noy. 
1840, and the princess, enciente at the moment of her 
husband’s death, was absent at one of the watering 
places. 

The next eldest son of Louis Philippe, and conse- 
quently entitled from precedence to the regency, if 
one be established, is the puke pe Nemours. Whilst 
both the dukes of Orleans and de Joinville by their 
gallantry, one at the head of the French army in 
Africa, and the other as an active officer in the na- 
vy, had happily chorded with the enthusiastic dispo- 
sition of the French people, and by familiarity be- 
come favorites more or less, of all classes, the duke 
de Nemours, on the contrary, by an effeminate lite, 
and high toned aristocratic bearing, is regarded if not 
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with comparative aversion, at least without a senti- 
ment of warm attachment, and his association is 
with the royalists. Looking at this condition of 
France at this moment,—weighing the probabilities 
that glimpse from the future,—we cannot but feel 
more solicitous than ever for the preservation of the 
life of Louis Philippe,—for on that we apprehend 
more than ever that the peace of Europe is now sus- 
pended. : 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Sir Robert Peel’s new tariff bill passed the house 
of lords on the 8th ult. by a vote of 52 to 9, and is 
now the law of the realm. Various other topics of 
interest have been acted upon and progress with but 
little difficulty. Mr. Hume’s motion to enquire into 
the unauthorised increase of the national debt to the 
amount of £2,395,500, was negatived. A motion to 
go into committee on the distress of the country, fail- 
ed after a warm debate, ayes 48, nays 194. 

The municipal corporation bill—the linen manu- 
facturers’ bill (Ireland)—and the prison bill, had all 
passed. 

The supply bill was debated on the 8th, and the dis- 
tress of the country was admitted and deplored by all 
the speakers. The revenue for the year ending 5th 
July, however shows an increase of three million 

und sterling over that of the preceding year, as an 
increase from the post office, excise and stamps, but 
a decrease on customs. 

In the house of commons on the 7th, Mr. Banner- 
man moved a reduction of the duty on foreign grain 
till the Ist of January, in view of the existing dis- 
tress. ‘The motion was negatived by a large majo- 
rity. 

Tn the house of lords, on the 15th instant, the 
second reading of the bill for the better protection of 
the queen being called for, Lord Brougham, in sup- 
porting the bill, said that the state of public feeling, 
if any thing had happened to her majesty, might be 
judged of by the grief which now pervaded France, 
in consequence of a recent melancholy accident in 
that country. 

The duke of Wellington said he felt confident he 
was only expressing the deep feeling of the house, 
when he declared his sympathy with those who 
mourned the fate of the prince alluded to. 

The bill was then passed. 

The court of England was to go into immediate 
mourning for the duke of Orleans. 

Birmingham dates of the 14th ult. represent the 
operations of the potteries at Burslem and of the 
neighboring collieries as threatening very serious dis- 
turbance, in consequence of an attempted reduction 
of 7d. a week on wages. ‘The turnouts paraded in 
ranks extended for seven miles. They committed 
some violence upon those that had gone to work.— 
Detachments of yeomanry were called out, but they 
waited the arrival of regulars, some of whom had 
reached the district. 

FRANCE. 

The death of the prince suspended all business in 
Paris. The kingis said to have sustained the mis- 
fortune with manly fortitude. “If it had been me” 
he exclaimed as he held his dying son in his arms.— 
The queen exclaimed “what a dreadful misfortune 
has fallen upon our family—but how much greater it is 
to France.” 

The result of the elections which took place in 
France on Sunday the 12th July, were not yet ascer- 
tained—so far as known 254 conservatives and 173 
of the diiferent shades of opposition had been return- 
ed, and parties were disputing which had the victory. 
The minister will not have so large a majority as 
was expected. The opposition ventures even to af- 
firm that most of the conservatives are inimical to M 
Guizot, and that one of the Paris deputies (M. Jac- 
ques Lefebvre) has been deputed to the premier, 


plaints of two agents of the U. States, was refused, strations. The letter adds, that a change of minis. 
although, it must be admitted, in terms of exquisite try in Turkey, favorable to reform, at the hied of 
politeness. The representative of England, how- which will be Chosrew Pacha, and in which Resc} id 
ever, had an audience on the same day, the motive Pacha will be minister for foreign affairs, is dail wn 
of _— is notknown. The American officer im-| pected? ! _ 
mediately embarked on board a Spanish vessel, to; Formal refusal on the part o 

report the result of his mission to commodore week an animated discussion, h the in dle saa 
gan. | | pachas went so far as to say that they would take 
RUSSIA. | him by force, to which the colonel replied, pointiy: 


The Augsburg Gazette states from St. Peters-| t the frigate. ‘He is there, go and take him if you 
burgh, June 20, ‘We learn that the farmers of taxes can.’ This morning we learn that a dozen of sheik. 
on liquids have advanced 150,000,000 to the emperor , bave also taken refuge on board the frigate, having 
for carrying on the works of the Moscow rail road. | Pesisted. Some sheiks have been arrested, and it is 
Some of the Russian peasantry do not as yet per-, said that the Maronite patriarch being in danger, ar. 
fectly understand or appreciate the ukase that regu- | '@%gements are making to protect him against a coup 


lates their future connexion with their lords, but it is | 4 ™ain of the ‘Turks. 
VENEZUELA. 


untrue that any disturbances have occurred in the 
empire on this question. The correspondent of the French Courier of tho 


The Wurtzburg Gazette of July 4th states that) Unit , . ie Dee: 
“the rumor of the detection of a ie Ai in Rus-| oe nasil grog gan ae te Pe, Dahle 
sia is not confirmed; but we are assured of the dis-| ed decisively upon the right path and therefore a. 
covery of traces of a secret socicty. The emperor, | not fail to make if not a rapid, at least a satisfactory 
it is said, would have exiled to Siberia many mem-) progress. It is the conviction here that the new state. 
bers of the first Russian families. of South America cannot prosper, unless it will be 
TURKEY. able to establish in them order and tranquility. This 
Correspondence from Constantinople of the 17th! 'S the conviction of all enlightened minds, and the 
|masses themselves partake of it. General Paez 


June, announces that three of the five great powers, | 
viz: Austria, France, and England, have determined | 2P0Ve all wishes peace and as far as lies in his pow. 
er it will not be disturbed. It is in fact upon the 


to have recourse to force to compel Turkey to re-| . Be tpeige: : 
call the present governor of Syria, and to protect | good motives of ‘this influential man, that the tran- 
equally with its other subjects, the Christians of Le. | quillity and happiness of Venezuela will still fora 
banon. Tho conference where this resolution has | long time depend. This is perhaps grievous in one us- 
been entered upon, was held at the palace of the | pect, but it is a fact that must be acknowledged un- 


French ambassador at Therapeia. The ambassadors | 2¢ pain of compromising the future of a country, in 


of England, France, and Austria successively re- | Which circumstances have determined that one 


presented that they had exhausted all honorable; 2@™e€ is worth an army and one will should weigh 
means of remonstrance. The divan has treated | i® the political balance as much as the will-of all.— 
ee complaints with a contempt, or has replied | Renae ogni hts garage is, | eae exceptiona- 
yy evasive answers. It remains only to abandon the! ;°~? y, De the cause of regret, if it 
Christians of Syria to the ovat cruel brutalities anid | had been productive of evil. This influence, I should 
stain the Christian name, or else to deliver them by | rr a ge of one chief animated however 

with the best intentions, is the realization of the 


force. Austria, France, and England could not! ™: 

adopt the first course; and consequently it remains | wishes that have always been formed in favor of tlie 
ei . ‘ : e . 

new states of South America, which will only pros- 


to force the porte to fulfil its engagements in respect 
| per, 1 repeat, so long as a firm hand, and a powerful 


to its Christian subjects. The ambassadors of Rus- | ; 
sia and Prussia have disapproved of this course without | 224 enlightened will, will be able to maintain there 
order and tranquility. In his last message to the Je- 


the direct and positive instructions of their respec-| ~:**". 
ea gislative body General Paez had demanded that the 


tive courts. Russia fears such interference might | : : 

be a precedent in respect to Poland. The grand mortal remains of Bolivar should be transported to 
powers however are no more bound in virtue of the | Caraccas, his native city, and that the highest honors 
conventions for maintaining the liberties of Syria, | should be rendered on the occasion to the memory of 
than all Europe is bound in virtue of the treaty of | that great citizen. This proposition, as was readily 


Vienna to preserve the nationality of Poland. ‘The| foreseen, was received with enthusiasm by the people 


ambassadors of the three powers have not been| 0f Venezuela and with favor by congress, which has 
finally voted a law for this purpose. 


drawn away from their aim. On 10th June, secret | 
Our able representative here, M. David, having 


instructions were sent to Malta ordering it was sup- 
learned that the English, who seize eagerly upon all 


posed the parade of imposing naval forces before 

2ay tT . ricci . +45 » ° . . 

Beyroot. The present grand visir Izzet Pacha has | opportunities for augmenting their influence here as 
elsewhere, were intendi' g to offer to the Venezuelan 


lost the confidence cf the embassies, and sad mea- 
sures may be expected accordingly from him. By | government, whose military marine consists only of 
the last news from Syria, the Albanians were over-| a few light vessels, one of their frigates, to elfect 
running the whole country, although the grand visir | with more facility and solemnity the translation of 
had given his word to the English ambassador that} the remains of the Liberator, has thought proper in 
the Albanians should not leave the walls of Acre.— | the understanding of the interests of our relations 
Murder, rapine, and infamous violence are every | with this republic, to take the initiative. It will be 
day being committed by these undisciplined hordes. It} @ Venezuelan vessel which will bear the coffin of Boli- 
is evident that the Ottoman Porte is a dee ining pow-| var, but with due acknowledgment they have accept- 
er; while the restof the world is marching on, | ed the escort of the tricolor flag. Thus, by the well 
lurkey halts with one hand upon the sabre and the | conceived and patriotic movement of M. David, the 
other on the Koran. English will not play the chief part on this occasion; 
THE EAST. | they will come after us, and itis ws that they wil 
The British steamer Prometheus reached the Turk-| !mitate. The Ist of November next is the day 
ish capitol on the 25th, with the family of sir Strat-| fixed upon for the expedition to set out from 
ford Canning. She brought the intelligence of the | Laguayra for Santa Martha where were deposited 
events that had taken place at Tripoli, and which | the ashes of Bolivar. [t will return about the Jot 
have been matter of much excitement at Constan-| 0! December, and on the 17th of the same mont) 











Marshal Soult, to express the repugnance of his con- 
stituents at seeing the direction of foreign affairs en- 
trusted to the acknowledged organ of British interests. 

They lost ground in Paris, which the opposition 
make much of. 

ALGIERS. 

News from Algiers of the 5th has arrived in Paris, 
announcing further success on the part of the French 
army in Algiers. 

The government received the following telegra- 

hic despatch from Algiers, June 30: ‘The column 
oduah has a second time destroyed the fortifica- 


tions of Fort Beghaz. Atl the surrounding tribes 


have submitted. Our troops return because there | 
All the heads of | the representative from France, in which sir Strat-| tant roads, from Laguayra to Caraceas and fron 

I hope, we may be Fa 
able to travel hence to Laguayra by carriage, bY | 


are no more enemies in the field. 
the tribe Beni Moussa made their submission yester- 
day in Algiers. The east seems disposed to do like- 
wise. ‘Trade is getting up again: 

Morocco AND THE Unitep Srares. A letter from 
Gibraltar, dated June 22d, in the Madrid journa,, 
says: ‘An olficer of the American squadron having 
solicited an audienceof the emperor of Morocco, 
for the purpose of representing to him the com- 


tinople. Mehemet Pacha, the newly appointe. go-| the grand ceremony, which is in preparation and al 
| vernor of that regency, was put to sea on the 28th,| Which will figure, | am glad to hope, the proud un! 
| with a few troops, a frigate, a corvette, and schooner. | form of the French marine, will take place at Carac- 
| Other troops will follow in transports. cas. You will doubtlessly be pleased to learn (fo! 
The Greek Patriarch is dead. Germanos, arch-| You are no more English than I am) that according 
bishop of Therapea, has been elected in his place.— | 0 4 recent decision of congress to which our repre- 
His nomination will probably be confirmed by the | Sentative has strenuously given his influence from both 
porte. The politics of the new prelate are probably political and commercial considerations, a light-house 
Russian, or he would not have been chosen. is about to be established at the mouth of the “Ame 
[London Herald, of' the 16th. rica,” at the same point of Barima, where the exp 

The Augsburg Gazette, in a Constantinople letter | dition of Schomburg planted last August the flag 0! 
lof the 15th ult., states—“That on the 11th a conie-| Great Britain, Congress voted also at its late ses 
|reace of the representatives of the five great powers} Sion funds for undertaking grand routes of cou 
was held at the residence of Baron de Bourquency, | ™unication and the completion of two very iin por 





| ford Canning expressed himself with great energy as| Porto Cabello to Valencia. 
to the propriety of compelling the porte todo justice 
| to the Christians of Syria, and was warmly support- 
ed by M. de Bourquency and the Austrian ambassa- 
dor.” The Prussian ambassador is stated to have pro-| Pense and more expeditiously. 

mised his concurrence, but the Russian charge d’af-| We areto have next October, a new presidential 
‘faires, M. de Titoff, is said to have observed, that! election. There are three candidates; General Doub- 


the close of next year, and that the products o! 





the moment is not arrived for energetic demon-' lene, formerly yice president, and at present minis’ | 








this rich plain may thus reach the coast at less eX" |] 
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ter of war and marine; M. D. B. Urdaneja, presi- 


the present vice president of the republic. 
Doublene stands the best chance and is the friend 


of Paez, who in his retirement will doubtlessly be We sincerely unite in the wishes of his numerous 


more powerful than at the head of the administra- 
tion. 


The steamer Columbia arrived at Boston on the 
Ist inst. bringing the Liverpool Mail of the 19th Ju- 
ly. The Britannia reached Liverpool on the 16th. 
Markets remained unaltered. Funds in both France 
and England had recovered from the depression ex- 

erienced upon the death of the duke of Orleans.— 
n France the universal expression of grief is now 
succeeded by high toned party dissensions as to the 


anticipated regency. A royal ordinance convokes | 
the chambers for the 26th July, with a view it is | 
said, to pass a regency bill, and that that will be the ' 


first trial of strength. The ministerial papers an- 
nounce that itis the intention of the king and go-. 
vernment to have the duke de Nemours appointed 
regent. The opposition are in favor of the duchess | 
of Orleans having it. M. Thiers is said to have es- | 
poused her cause. | 


Six men were killed by the locks erecting at Haw- | 
ley giving way. ‘Two hundred houses and nearly all 
their contents had been destroyed by another fire at , 
Bolschoe, Pitieve. A fire at Constantinople on the 
19th June destroyed 150 houses and reduced 1,000. 
persons to ruin. 

From the manufacturing districts accounts are 
truly appalling. ‘The difficulty amongst the colliers 
and in the pottery districts increase. Troops are 
pouring in to suppress them. In Manchester, Leeds 
and Stockport, the excitement is immense. Some 
idea of the state of things may be formed from the 


fact that the following resolution has been adopted | Mr. Webster gave as a toast: “Queen Victoria! long 
at a meeting of the anti-corn law association held at ™ay She continue to reign over a prosperous and hap- | 
py people.” Lord Ashburton gave, “Phe president! | 


Manchester: 
“Resolved, That believing this country to be on the | 
eve ofa revolution, and being utterly without hope 
that the legislature will accord justice to the stary- | 
ing millions, a requisition be forthwith prepared, | 
sigved and forwarded to the members for this bo- 
rough, calling upon them (in conjunction with other 
liberal members), to offer every opposition and im- | 
pediment to the taxation of a prostrate people, for | 
the purposes of a bread taxing aristocracy—that the 


| 
wheels of government may be at once arrested, 


through the rejection or prevention of votes of sup- 
ply.” 





DIPLOMATIC. M. de Bacourt, the respected 
dent of the supreme court; and M. Santos Michelene, minister of France, left this city on Sunday Jast, to 
General , embark, on a visit of leave, for his own country, in- 


duced, we regret to learn, by continued ill health. 


friends here for its early restoration. 


The Chevalier Adrian Martini, for the last eight 
years charge d’affaires of his majesty the king of 
Holland, having been appointed by his sovereign to 
‘reside at the court of Denmark, had his audience of 


leave of the president on Thursday last, and has left 
| Washington on his return to Europe. We cannot 
permit so deserving agentleman to close his long re- 
sidence among us without expressing the respectand 
good wishes which we know to be sincerely enter- 
tained for him at the seat of government, where his 
amiable disposition and unexceptionable deportment 
/will cause him to be remembered with affectionate 
[ Nat. Int. 


M. A. De Saligny has been conferred on him the 
title of officer of the Jegion of honor by the king of 
France, as a testimony of his high satisfaction at the 
manner he discharged his duties as charge des af- 
faires at Texas. 


regard. 


_— 


THE BOUNDARY AND A DINNER. The 
Washington correspondent of the New York Union 
says: I have met with a friend who has given me 
some account of the dinner, at the dwelling of the 
secretary of state, on Saturday (July 23) in celebra- 
tion of the settlement of the northeastern boundary 
question. The president, the whole cabinet, Lord 
Ashburton and suite, Mr. Fox and suite, the commis- 
sioners from Maine and Massachusetts, a few sena- 
tors, and tho8e of the gentlemen engaged in the north- 
eastern boundary surveys, then in the city, Major 
Graham and Captain Talcott, made up the company. 
The most harmonious and peaceful spirit prevailed. 


perpetuity to the institutions of the United States.” 
he President gave, ‘*The commissioners! blessed 


are the peacemakers.”” Mr. Lawrence gave, ‘‘Lord | 


Ashburton, who has always ‘ manifested the most 
friendly sentiments towards the United States.”— 
Lord Ashburton said, in reply, ‘‘That at his time of 
ife nothing certainly but a strong regard for his kins- 
men on this side of the Atlantic, a desire to see re- 


moved all causes of dispute between them and his | 
countrymen at home, so that nothing might remain | 


to interrupt the friendly regard, and a confidence 


that a settlement might be made of all those contro- | 


At public meetings held at Leeds, Liverpool and | versies which every honest man in either country 


a variety of other places, the speakers have indulged 
in a strain of language of the most dangerous and re- | 
volutionary character. 


GERMANY. | 

Dreadful storm. Berlin, July 7. On the 5th of Ju- | 
ly, about six in the afternoon, a storm from the west | 
and northwest entirely laid waste the environs of 
sixteen villages in the principality of Halborstadt | 


and the county of Mansfield, and of several villages | 
in the Dutchies of Anhalt Dessau and Anhalt Bam- 
burg. The hailstones were as large as pigeon’s eggs, 
and some twice that size, and weighed 2 ounces. | 
AUSTRIA. 

The Courier de Lyon, of the 19th inst. announces 
a serious disturbance to have broken out at Mantua 
between the Jews and Christians. The government 
was obliged to interfere by force; but the people tore | 
up the pavement and attacked the soldiers with 
Stones; who fired on the multitude, killing fifty per- 
sons and wounding many. The disturbances still 
continued, and no Jew dared to make his appearance 
in the streets. ; 


CHINA. 


By the steamer Great Liverpool from Alexandria, 
we have received private letters from China, which 
mention the return of sir Henry Pottinger to Hong- 
Kong from Macao, and his intention to join the ex- | 
pedition to the north in ten days, and proceed with it | 
to Pekin. The general opinion at Macao and Hong 
Kong was, that the plenipotentiary was determined 
to take all responsibility upon himself, and direct the | 
most decisive measures to be adopted to bring the 
war toa close by a simultaneous attack on Pekin by 
the land and sea forces. : 


xzerr. 


| 








NATIONAL APFAIRS, 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDEX oy 

BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 

nod Mason to be chief Jusuce, tT. S. Wilson 

al oseph Williams, to be associate judges of the 

pe. wae Gat of the territory of lowa, their former 
issions having expired. 


would approve, could have induced him to undertake 
such a voyage and such a task.” 
The secretary of war was then toasted with some 


pleasant allusions to his business being spoiled by the | 


commissioners, &c. 


NATIONAL SYMPATHY. On the annuncia- 
tion on Saturday of the death of the duke of Or- 


leans, the French warsteamer Gomer fired mourning | 


guns every 15 minutes, which were answered by the 


fort at Governor's Island and the U.S. ship North 


Carolina, and by H. B. M. ship Warspite. 


The Gomer had the tri-colored flag at half-mast, | 
/and her yards a cock-bill, in opposite directions, on | 
_the fore and main-mast, so as to present the appear- | 


ance, when looking at the ship stem on, of three 
crosses, diminishing in size as they rose. 


The United States ships had the American flag at 


half-mast, and French flag also at the fore, half 
mast. ‘The Warspite wore her flag and the French 
flag in the same manner. 
Fort Columbus was also half staff. 


The funeral service was celebrated at the church | 
lof St. Peter, in Barclay street, by M. G. Labbe, at Thomas S. Harney, from Cedar Keys, has arrived at 


9 o’clock, and the French residents are to meet to- 
morrow evening at Delmonico’s, to adopt, in concert 


otlicers, some fitting testimonial of mational resp. ct. 
[.M. Y. Amer. 





CHARACTER AT STAKE. ‘Look at the hope 
of the fathers andsee the degeneracy of the sons,” 
would be the language of a stranger versed in the 


‘story of American liberty, who hears the new talk has made a good run home. 


of repudiation. We cannot in this country estimate 
the value of American example; it is only when we 
are abroad in Europe.sustatning the purity and honor 
f republicanism, its very ith, and are met byan 
:rous insti- 
some discreditable fact, that the blush rises 


9 p 31 IT ror? advo rte of od 17 t+ harp 


lutions t 
on our 
'porarily discomfited, but that the cause of humanity 
has received a wound. We know that the greatest 


‘charges that can be brought against us asa nation are 


The American flag at , 


cheek, and we feel not only that we are tem- | 





partial; either soon to pass away or affecting only a 
portion of the land, but the injury is the same. The 
wife of Caesar was to be without suspicion, and re- 
publicanism should be equally jealous of honor.— 
People abroad do not stop to distinguish by which 
member of the national family they have been de- 
frauded of their investments. They made their 
loans on the general good faith and character of 
American citizens, and though but a very small por- 
tion of the states have suffered dishonor by any false 
conduct, yet all are injured by suspicion. Millions 
throughout the world, the oppressed and suffering of 
every degree, are looking to America to fulfil the 
promise of her revolution. Upon her behaviour de- 
pends not indeed the existence of freedom, for that 
is inextinguishable; but perhaps long ages of happi- 
ness or misery are to be passed by many nations as 
America is true or false to her creed. 
[W. York Union. 


{ 
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THE EXPENSES OF THE NATION. The re- 
ceipts into the treasury during first half of the year 


1842, as far as astertained on the 20th July, 1842, by 
the statament is— 


From customs, $7,974,689 80 
From lands, 705,000 00 
From miscellaneous sources, 94,145 32 
From foan, 1,594,479 69 
From treasury notes, 8,490,536 15 
From trust funds, 148,662 15 





Total, $18,967,513 02 
And the amount of expenditures of the govern- 
ment the first half of the year 1842. 


Civil hst, miscellaneous, and foreign 





intercourse $2,935,167 28 

Military establishment, 3,620,347 57 

' Naval establishment, 3,039,512 73 

| Interest, &c. of the publie debt, 164,231 77 
Reimbursement of interest and trea- 

sury notes, 6,921,065 01 


Trust funds, 123,288 93 





$16,805,613 29 

Of, the sum received from customs, $500,000 the 
secretary states, was paid in treasury notes prior to 
the first of January last, will not appear on the books 
of the Register until 1842. Some of the moneys 
from the Jands were also received in 1842. ~ 





OFFICIAL. 
Treasury notes outstanding .lugust 1, 1842. 
_ Amount outstanding of the issues prior to the act 
,of January 31, 1842, viz: 


Amount as per records of the 


office _ $4,033,177 90 
Cancelled in the hands of the 
accounting officers 25,375 00 





$4,007,802 90 

' Amount of aotes 'ssued under 

| the act of 3ist Jan. 1842 

Deduct redeemed of this issue, 
viz: Amount 
entered in the 
books of this 
office 

In the hands of 
the accounting 
officers 


7,451,761 82 


$2,498,523 33 


57,221 Qt 
—— -——2,555.749 54 
—- $4,896,015 28 











$8,: 03.818 16 
Treasury deparlment, register’s office, Aug. 1, 1842. 


T. L. SMITH, 
Register of the treasury, U. S. 





| « THE ARMY. 

We learn from New Orleans that the steamboat 
that place, having on board one hundred and eight 
Florida Indians, among whom are Halleck Tustenug- 


with the consular authorities, and the French naval gee and 47 other warriors, on their way to Arkansas. 


Maj. Capers, captain Canby and Dr. Baily are in 
charge of the Indians. 


THE NAVY. 
The United States frigate Potomac arrived at Bos- 
ton on the 31st ultimo from the Brazil station. She 


| United States sloop of war Boston, capt. Lon 
‘sailed from Macao or vicinity about March 30th, for 
Manilla. 

The United States sloop of war Concord, from 
| Nortoik, sailed from Laguayra on the 10th of July 
for Carthagena. 

The Pensacola Gazette of the 16th instant says: 
“The frigate Macedonian will sail in a day or two 
for the United States of North America. The brig 
Dolphin is now absent on a cruise; the sloop-of-war 















356 








Ontario is at anchor atthe navy yard, and two French 
ships-of-war, the Brilliante and the Dunois, are to 
remain here during the summer months.” 

The United States brig Boxer, licut. com. Bullus, 
sailed from Port Royal, (Jamaica), 3d inst. for Trini- 
dad de Cuba. 

The United States shin Fairfield, com. Morgan, 
from Algiers, arrived at Gibraltar 15th ultimo. 

PoRTSMOUTH NAVAL station. A greater number 
of men-of-war have been built at Portsmouth than 
any other harbor in the country. 


Guns. Launched. 

Faulkland, 54 1690 
Bedford, 32 1696 
America, 50 1774 
Raleigh, 32 1776 
Ranger, 18 1777 
America, 74 1782 

Yrescent, 32 1797 
Scammell, 14 1797 
Portsmouth, 24 1798 
Congress, 36 1799 
Washington, 74 1814 
Porpoise, 14 1821 
Concord, 18 1828 


Congress, 44 1841 
To these may be added the Alabama, 74, and Santee, 
44. These ships are still on the stocks, though built 
and finished about 15 years. 
The America 74 was presented by the Continental 
Congress to Louis XVI. king of France, and after- 
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from the wharf, and by the time they had passeq 
half of the second square towards the heart of the 
city, the crowd pressed on so close, that it was ne- 
cessary to quicken their pace, which was soon 
heightened to a full run, the mob in hot pursuit, louq 
in threats and imprecations. The posse of the 
sheriff ran across the commons to Spruce street, but 
being headed off at Schuylkill, Third and Spruce, ray 
down Third to Pine, along which they made the bes; 
of their way to the city. The crowd pursued them 
to Sixth and Pine, where a black man was seen, to 
attack whom called them off from the pursuit of 
the sheriff's possse. 

The mob, after an unsuccessful attempt to get their 
victors, returned to the south western section of the 
city, attacking every black man that came in their 
way, and committing many other outrages. Abou! 
noon they raced a poor negro at the corner of Thir. 
teen and Shippen streets—caught him, and beat and 
frightened him almost to death. The police officers 
suffered in many cases very severely. 

To add to the difficuliy the authority of the mayor 
is Jimited to the city bounds. But it being ascertain. 
ed that the county commissioners had refused to pay 
their sheriff's possee, his honor immediately caile; 
out the first brigade of city volunteers, pledging 
himself personally to the amount of $1,000 to pay 
expenses. The military were under arms by three 
o’clock. At one o’clock the councils convened and 
placed $500 at the mayor’s disposal. The decision, 
energy, and humanity with which this officer seein; 


of the rioters were taken into custody, and desperate 
and sometimes successful efforts were made y the 
mob to rescue them. Towards the close of the day 
the mob were infuriated by the discharge of a mus- 
ket from a house in Bradford’s alley, occupied by co- 
lored people, and wounding three young men; the 
police now found it necessary to protect the negroes 
by taking them into custody; one, however, was 
dragged away and dreadfully beaten; and another 
was battered with sticks and staves, the officers 
themselves being crushed to the earth by the rush of 
the mob. Another colored man fled from the fury 
of the whites to the roof of the house, where he was 
assailed by a storm of missiles. His cries for mer- 
cy for a moment seemed to excite the pity of some, 
and “‘shame! shame!” was heard on every side. A 
rope was then thrown him, and he was. drawn into 
the house, and by the exertions of several gentlemen 
the mob were prevailed upon to remain without. As 
the police were taking him away, however, the rio- 
ters made a fierce assault upon him, but were repul- 
sed by a portion of their own body; a fight ensued 
amongst themselves, and the negro escaped and dart- 
ed into another house, which was aiterwards barri- 
caded, and the colored man protected from further 
injury. 

Throughout the evening the tumult was continu- 
ed, and arrests were occasionally made where the 
storm of riot was most violent. Six black persons, 
badly wounded, were brought to the police office, 
where their wounds were temporarily dressed; and 








wards captured by the British, from whose model 
many English ships were built. The America, 50, 
was built by colonel, afterwards governor Langdon, 
and her original model in mahogany, about three feet 
long, was a few years since presented by Mrs. El- 
wyn, his daughter, to the Portsmouth Atheneum, 
and is now in the cabinet of that institution. 
[New York Union. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Riot iN Puirapevpuia. Con/flicls between whites 
and blacks. ‘The well known inveterate hostility ex- 
isting between the laboring whites, and colored po- 

ulation of the southern section of the city, again 
che the bounds of Jaw on Monday last, and a fear- 
ful riot ensued. 

it appears that the colored people had deter- 
mined to make a formal display in celebration of the 
emancipation of their brethren in the British West 
Indies. Without exactly avowing that object, they 
ostensibly proposed it as a temperance procession. 
Banners, however, were displayed which sufficiently 
indicated their object in selecting the day they did 
for the parade—auswering to the anniversary of the 
event alluded -to. Amongst those banners, one in 
broad letters was inscribed ‘Liberty or Death” ano- 
ther “Free Trade and Sailors Rights.” 

When the procession reached Fourth and Plumb 
streets, in the district of Southwark, it was attacked 
by a volley of stones, thrown by the whites, and a 
mischievous boy prevoked a fight with one of those 
in the procession, a lad of about equal size, which 
was the origin of the whole serious results that fol- 
lowed. ‘Ihe black boy was considerably beaten by 
the white one, at which a black man struck the w hite 
boy over the head, and then a general fight, ta which 
thousands took part, ensued—and continued during 
the whole day. ‘The blacks were seriousiy beaten 
at the onset, but rallied and thrashed the whites.— 
From Fourth and Piumb streets, the crowd of both 
coiors ran to Fifth and Shippen, then up to Sixth 
and South, fighting with clubs, sticks, stones, brick- 
bats and whatever missiles they could obtain, until 
they reached the corner of Sixth and Lombard 
streets, within the precincts of the city, Some of the 
blacks took refuge im their own meeting houses in 
that neighborhood, and their procession having been 
dispersed, the whites went to work and destroyed 


houses and property indiscriminately, so that they be- | 


longed to or were occupied by blacks. 

During the fight of course many we re seriously hurt. 
One white man had his arm broken from a biow in- 
flicted by a huge club in the hands of a black; ano- 
ther white man was stabbed with a knife or dirk in 
the eye; a black man, named Metcalt, had his right 
eye laid open by a blow from the weapon of a winie, 
and some fifteen or twenty others nore or Jess seri- 
ously injured. The most desperate of the blacks was 
a deaf and dumb man, who did much niischief, and 
seriously injured several whites ere he was arrested 
by the police. } 

Persons and property were now assailed—many ; 
both whites and blacks were dreadiuily injured, be- 


fore the jatter finally gave way and sought saiety in. 


flicht or concealment. Their domiciles were thea at- 
tacked and much damage sustained. ‘Che police ar- 
rived and attempted to restore order. Some twenty 


the worst of them taken to the hospital for further 
‘attention, where three or four cihers remained dur- 
ing the night for safety. Mason, supposed to be the 
person who had fired and wounded some of the crew, 
_was found by officer Wishner, in Lombard, between 
7th and 8th sts. He requested him to surrender him- | and committed by the police during the day. 
self to his keeping—that he would take him out the: About a thousand bayonets, under command of 
back way, and thus rescue him from the immense | determined officers, remained upon post during the 
throng of persons that filled the street in front, cla- | night, and kept the mob down. — 
| morous for summary vengeance upon his person. To} Towards evening and after night on Monday the 
| this expostulation of the officer the black resisted, | colored population fled in the utmost terror in every 
/and as force was about to be used to take him, the | possible direction—some escaping into Jersey, some 
door was burst open, the accused hurled headfore- ‘over the Market and Callowhill street bridges into 
most out to the crowd, and before his feet struck the | the country, and others making their way with al 
‘pavement, a hundred clubs and other missiles were | the haste in their power to the upper liberties ani 
levelled at his person. The blows were heard to/ districts of Philadelphia. Numbers sought refuse 
fall fast and heavy upon him, and the blood flew in| in the watch houses—in the S. E. watch house alone 
every direction. He could make no resistance, and scventy females were confined all night. Many lid 
alter a few minutes beating, he was dragged along | themselves in alleys or contrived to get into yar 
the street by the head and shoulders, covered with , and concealed themselves in sheds and other ou 
biood, and to all appearance dead. ‘The crowd fol-| houses. The negro residents up town barricaded oe 
lowed after in an immense body, hooting and hurra-| doors inside. Large bodies of men, women and chi 
ing in exultation. He was brought by the officers to dren of color, were collected on the meadows belor 
the police, where, after dressing his wounds and ad-| the point house. 
miistering stimulants, lie so far recovered as to be | j 
able to be removed to the hospital. His head and KENTUCKY. B 
whole person are dreadfully cut and bruised, and his| | A mmirary ENCAMPMENT formed with the doubi 
lite isin a critical situation. jobject of improving discipline and celebrating te 
At about 9 o’clock, suddenly, Ind without an inti- anniversary of independence, ae formed, “bel Lex 
mation that the building had ‘been entered, a large ington on the fourth inst. : The Artillery, Light ls 
four story edifice in Lombard street, near Seventh, fantry, Greys, and Grenadiers, from Lexington, af 
cnown as “Smith’s Hall,” newly erected by a weal. the Louisville Guards, the Versailles Artillery, 
thy colored man named Smith, was discovered to Slampuy Ground Artillery, and the Georgetown A 
be on fire. The firemen hurried to the spot, but tillery reported themselves in soldier like ordet si 
their efforts were confined to the saving of buildings answered to roll call. There was an immense = 
surrounding it, and in less than a half hour the walls semblage of ladies and gentiemen oe: the Saye. 
fell, crushing a small two story brick house next ground on Sunday the 3d, when divine ee we 
door, to the east, and knocking out its walls. This performed in the forenoon by the ed. J. her 
hail, it was understood, was a substitute for “Penn- thews, of the Presbyterian church, Lexington, Sed 
syivania Hail,” destroyed several years ago, and sup- the afternoon by the rev. E. Stevenson. oat 
posed to be devoted to the same purpose—the discus- 


sion of abolition questions. It was entirely destroy- ' ne Hiativered 
ed in less than an hour—thousands of persons stand- Yernor, and an appropriate oration was Geiveres”, 
ing looking at the destruction. Charles 8. Morehead, esq. 

, Before this fire had been subdued, ancther was’ 
discovered issuing from the colored Presbyterian 
church,in St. Mary street, which had been quietly 
entered and fired. ‘This building was also destroyed. 

Aiter midnight the police were left in quiet pos- 


to have acquitted himself, entitles him to the thanks 
of the community. He was however knocked dow) 
during the evening by some of the riotors, whom hie 
was endeavoring to disperse. A great number, 
whites and blacks, of those arrested, were examined 
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ILLINOIS. 

Tue Mormon EXCITEMENT appears to Increo 
The developements which may be 
publications of the state, are truly startling. 


Bs 
. 


gathered from tt i 


it a ie 





session of the field. 

Next morning the excitement burst out anew and 
extended to the Schuyikill, colliers, laborers, idlers, 
and boys crowded every corner; most of them Irish- 
men armed with shilelahs and clubs. Two black 
men exhibited themselves, which was the signal for 
an attack. Both were set upon by the mob in the 
most furious manner, and barely escaped with their 
iuves. ishey were horribly beaten and cut, and but 
lor tie interlerence of Sir. Dewey, at the foot of 
Waiuut street, who got them into his storehouse and 
locked them up, would doubtless have been killed. 

A messenger was sent to the sheriff for aid. The 

deputation of that officer, under charge of officer 
Saunders, to the number of about sixty persons, 
showed themselves upon the ground, each distin- 


; twee sry tiie 
their immediate control, sufficient to give them" 
|balance of power between parties in the state. 


profitable market of this power. fe 
‘election they generally voted for General Harris 
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der severe penalties.” 


while increasing in numbers. At Pine, they turned 
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pears that the prophet of the sect, Joseph Smith, 0's 
his associates, have about six thousand votes ules ™ 


‘is alleged that they have found out how to make! j 
Atthe president 
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Again, “any citizen who, in passing through Nau- A Boston paper states that Mr. Calhoun has writ-| justice and mercy according to the laws and consti- 
> ? nese” ‘ : £ 


yoo, may think proper to speak with contempt of, 
Smith, may be arrested, with or without process, and 
be imprisoned SIX MONTHS, or compelled to pay 
a fine of FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARs!””. 

Authority is given for the establishment of a uni- 
versity, and Jegislative powers conferred upon its 
officers equal to those possessed by the legislature it- 
self. Another section authorises the city council to 
“organize the inhabitants of said city, subject to 
military duty, into a body of independent military 
men, to be called the ‘Nauvoo Legion,” the court 
martial of which shall be composed of the commis- 
sioned officers of said Legion, and constitute the law 
making power, with full power and authority to make, 
ordain, establish and execute all such laws and ordi- 
nances as may be considered necessary for the bene- 
fit, government and regulation of said Legion.” 

The Journal adds, ‘Smith has been appointed 
lieutenant general—an office, never before held but by 
one individual in this country—Washington. Under 
this appointment, he claims that in time of war he is 
the head of the army of the United States.” 

At a military parade on the 4th of July, tne num- 
ber of troops under arms, as reported to the Galena 
Advertiser bya gentleman who passed through Nau- 
yoo on that day, was twenty-two hundred. 

The Mormons, it is further stated however, have 
concluded to have a ticket of their own, and they 
have nominated Adam W. Snyder for governor of 
Illinois, and John Moore, for lieutenant governor. 
These nominations, it is said, will be supported by 
the whole sect. It is further stated that Smith anti- 
cipates a requisition upon Gov. Carlin from the go- 
vernorof Missouri, for his person; that he is deter- 
mined not to be given up. He has state arms, and 
is prepared to use them. ‘The Mormons say their 
prophet shall not be taken while any are left to de- 
fend him. Meantime Gen. Bennett has published 
two more letters, containing what he calls his dis- 
closures. He charges Smith with murder and other 
crimes, and among other matters publishes the fol- 
lowing affidavit. 

“State of Illinois, ? 

Hancock county, § °° 

Personally appeared before me, Hiram Kimball, 
an alderman of the city of Nauvoo, Francis M. Hig- 
bee, who being duly sworn according to law, depo- 
seth and saith that Joseph Smith told him, that John 
C. Bennet could be easily put aside or drowned, and 
no person would be the wiser for it, and that it ought, 
to be attended to;—and he turther remarked that the 
sooner this was done the better forthe church, fear- | 
ing, as he said, that Bennett would make some dis- | 
closures prejudicial to said Smith. This was about! 
the time of Bennett’s withdrawal from the church— | 
ora short time before—and further this deponeth | 
saith not. Francis M. Hicpes. | 

Sworn to and subscribed this 3utn day of June, A. 
D. 1842. HinamM WIMBALL, alderman.” | 

Another affidavit, signed by iciissa Schindelle, is | 
published, confirming a portion of Bennett’s state- 
ment. Bennett coneludes by saying that he is going | 
to Missouri, to have Joe taken to justice, and then | 
he intends to proceed to New York and publish a) 
history of the saints. Unfortunately, this Mormon | 
business has been so mingled with political affairs in | 
lilinois, that it is difficult to ascertain the whole truth. | 
. Later. DISAPPEARANCE OF ELDER OrsON Pratt! | 
lhe Warsaw Signal,a paper published near Nauvoo, | 
States that information had been received at Warsaw, | 
ol the sudden disappearance of elder Orson Pratt, a' 
prominent Mormon. He left a paper stating that his 
uisappearance was caused by Joe Smith’s treatment | 
of his wife, and by some wrong doing in the church. | 
He confirms General Bennett’s statement relative to | 
Joe Smith’s attempt to seduce Mrs. Pratt. | 
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It was | 
supposed by some in Nauvoo, that he had committed | 
ssa, aod about 500 persons were out in search of | 
ili. 
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J. ©. CALHOUN, 

The Washington correspondent of the U.S. Ga- 
zelle, writes on the 23d inst. “Among the curious | 
thatters that | have heard reported in the metropo- 
is, IS the strong attempt recently made, and now | 
avowed, to have Mr. Calhoun the nominee of the | 
loco foco party. A caucus has been held, and circu- 
lars issued, to call upon the leading loco focos in the 
different states to raily for Mr. Calhoun. I have not 
seen one of these circulars, but I understand that 
res have already been despatched. The success of 
Mr. Calhoun and his friends will be the signal for a 
rally for southern interests, but I doubt whether he 
an succeed. Mr. Van Buren appears to have the 
voice from the Hermitage. 
made, and you will soon see the result.” 


mond Enquirer 


ple. 
Still the effort is being: 


ten that he intends to be a candidate. ‘The Rich- 

pronounces both those tales as false. 

Many of the southern, and especially the leading 

South Carolina journals are now constantly publish- 

ing articles in favor of Mr. Calhoun, as a candidate 

for the next presidency. 
GENERAL SCOTT. 


The Scott Pennsylvania convention assembled at 
Harrisburg on the 26th ult. Delegates from ten 
counties and from Philadelphia city, attended. They 
principally consisted of the anti-masons, and Tha- 
deus Stevens was a prominent member. ‘The Tele- 
graph says: “The convention was more numerous 
than any convention favorable to Harrison before he 
had been a candidate for the presidency.” A letter 
from Gen. Scott, dated the 15th July, in reply to 
some question put to him by some of his friends in 
Harrisburg, says: ‘that in his opinion, 1t1s not only 
the duty of an executive oflicer in an elective gov- 
ernment ‘to appoint to office persons of that general 
party which elected him—but I am of opinion, that 
the exceptions to the general rule, if any, ought to 
be exceedingly rare.’ He also declares himself in 
favor of countervailing retaliatory duties at home, 
‘until the other great commercial nations can be 
forced to practice upon, as well as to propagate in 
speeches and writings the liberal doctrines.’ ” 


J. BUCHANAN. 


The “democratic” convention which met at Har- 
risburg on the 23d March last, appointed a commit- 
tee for the purpose, who have now issued an address, 
urging the claims of James BucHANAN, esq. to 
the next presidency—and recommending thata state 
convention be held at Harrisburg, on the 8th Janua- 
ry next. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN. 

The ex-president, Mr. Van Buren, has returned 
to his residence at Kinderhook, by way of the lakes, 
having been very cordially received and entertained 
during his extensive tour, without respect to parties. 
He spent some time with ex-president Jackson, at 
the Hermitage, and with Henry Cray, at Ashland; 
was publicly entertained at St. Louis, and many oth- 
er places in his route. We have met with no public 
expression of his friends by way of nomination for 
the next presidency as yet, though there is no doubt 
that he is looked upon by a large proportion of his 
former supporters, as being of course their candidate. 

HENRY CLAY. 


The whig papers very generally throughout the 
country, are hoisting the Clay flag. Séveral whig 
state conventions have nominated him, amongst 
them, North Carolina, Georgia, Maine, and Dela- 
ware. Several other state conventions are notified to 
assemble shortly—numerous minor conventions in 


various directions have named Mr. Clay as their fa- 
| vorite. 


JOHN TYLER. 

Although no actual nomination has been made and 
the expressions, letters, and toasts uttered by Mr. 
Tyler during the campaign of 1840, in favor of the 
one term principle are reiterated by those opposed to 
him as proof that he will not be a candidate for re- 
election, yet meetings have been called in several 
of the principal cities, Philadelphia, New York, 
Cincinnati, &e., at which resolutions have been 
adopted approbatory of his administration and look- 
ing it is supposed to his being again a candidate. 





REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES. 

The foliowing communication trom one amongst 
the prominent men of “seventy-six,” sketching live- 
ly incidents and outlines of characters connected 
with the origin of the American revolution, was 


written to the first editor of the National Register. 





It was obligingly handed to us some time since, and 


ought to have appeared earlier. Both the writer and 


he to whom it was addressed, as well as all of whom 
‘it treats, have passed from the stage of action. They 


have left works behind them, however, which will 
endure beyond the age of granite monuments. 
Quincy, February 13, 1818. 

Mr. Nites: The American revolution was not a 
common event. Its effects and consequences have 
already been awful over a great part of the globe. 
And when and where are they to cease? 

But what do we mean by the American revolu- 
tion? Do we mean the American war? The revo- 
lution was effected before the war commenced. The 
revolution was in the minds and hearts of the peo- 
A change in their religious sentiments of their 


duties and obligations. While the king, and all in 


‘authority under him, were believed to govern, in 


tutions derived to them from the God of nature, and 
transmitted to them by their ancestors—they thought 
themselves bound to pray for the king and queen and 
all the royal family, and all in authority under them, 
as ministers ordained of God for their good. But 
when they saw those powers renouncing all the prin- 
ciples of authority, and bent upon destruction of all 
the securities of their lives, liberties and properties, 
they thought it their duty to pray for the continental 
congress and all the thirteen state congresses, &e. 

There might be, and there were others, who 
thought less about religion and conscience, but had 
certain habitual seitiments of allegiance and loyalty 
derived from their education; but believing allegi- 
ance and protection to be reciprocal, when protec- 
tion was withdrawn, they thought allegiance was 
dissolved. 

Another alteration was common to all. The peo- 
ple of America had been educated in an habitual 
affection for England as their mother-country; and 
while they thought her a kind and tender parent, 
(erroneously enough, however, for she never was 
such a mother,) no affection could be more sincere. 
But when they found her a cruel Beldam, willing, 
like lady Macbeth, to ‘dash their brains out,” it is 
no wonder if their filial affections ceased and were 
changed into indignation and horror. 

This radical change in the principles, opinions, senti- 
ments and affections of the people, was the real American 
revolution. 

By what means this great and important altera- 
tion in the religious, moral, political and social cha- 
racter of the people of thirteen colonies, all distinct, 
unconnected and independent of each other, was be- 
gun, pursued and accomplished, it is surely interest- 
ing to humanity to investigate and perpetuate to 
posterity. 

To this end it is greatly to be desired that young 
gentlemen of letters in all the states, especially in 
the thirteen uriginal states, would undertake the la- 
borious, but certainly interesting and amusing task, 
of searching and collecting all the records, pam- 
phlets, newspapera, and even handbills, which in 
any way contributed to change the temper and views 
of the people, and compose them into an independent 
nation. 


The colonies had grown up under constitutions of 
government, so different, there was so great a varie- 
ty of religions, they were composed of so many dif- 
ferent nations, their customs, manners and habits 
had so little resemblance, and their intercourse had 
been so rare, and their knowledge of each other so 
imperfect, that to unite them in the same principles 
in theory, and the same system of aciion was cer- 
tainly a very difficult enterprize. ‘The complete ac- 
complishment of it in so short atime and by such 
simple means, was perhaps a singular example in 
the history of mankind. Thirteen clocks were made 
to strike together; a perfection of mechanism which 
no artist had ever before effected. 

In this research. the glorioroles of individual gen- 
tlemen and of separate states is of little consequence. 
The MEANS AND THE MEASURES are the proper ob- 
jects of investigation. These may be of use to pos- 
terity, not only in this nation, but in South America, 
and all other countries. They may teach mankind 
that revolutions are no trifles; that they ought never 
to be undertaken rashly; nor without deliberate con- 
sideration and sober reflection; nor without a solid, 
immutable, eternal foundation of justice and huma- 
nity; nor without a people possessed of intelligenee, 
fortitude and integrity sufficient to carry them with 
| steadiness, patience, and perseverance, through all 
‘the vicissitudes of fortune, the fiery trials and me- 
lancholy disasters they may have to encount@r. 

The town of Boston early instituted an annual 
oration on the fourth of July, in commemoration of 
the principles and feelings which contributed to pro- 
duce the revolution. Many of those orations I have 
heard, and ali that [ could obtain I have read. Much 
ingenuity and eloquence appears upon every subject, 
except those principles and feelings. That of my 
honest and amiable neighbor, Josiah Quincy, appear- 
ed to me, the most directly to the purpose of the in- 
stitution. ‘Those principles and feelings ought to be 
traced back for two hundred years, and sought in the 
history of the country from the first plantations in 
America. Nor should the principles and feelings of 
the English and Scotch towards the colonies, through 
that whole period ever be forgotten. The perpetual 
discordance between British principles and feelings 
and those of America, the next year after the suppres- 
sion of the French power in America, came to a 
crisis, and produced an explosion. 

It was not till after the annihilation of the French 
dominion in America, that any British ministry had 
dared to gratify their own wishes, and the desire of 
the nation, by projecting a formal plan for raising a 
national revenue from America by parliamentary 
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taxation. The first great manifestation of this de- 
sign, was by the the order to carry into strict execu- 
tions those acts of parliament which were well known 
by the appellation of the acés of trade, which had lain 
a dead ietter, unexecuted for half a century, and 
some of them I believe for nearly a whole one. 
This produced, in 1760 and 1761, an aAWwakENING 
and a Revivat of American principles and feelings, 
with an enthusiasm which went on increasing till in 
1775, it burst out in open violence, hostility, and 


fury. 

The characters, the most conspicuous, the most 
ardent and influential in this revival, from 1760 to 
1766, were—first and foremost, before ail, and above 
all, James Oris; next to him was OxeNBRIDGE 
‘THATCHER; next to him Samvex Apams; next to him 
Joun Hancock; then Dr. Mayhew, then Dr. Cooper 
and his brother. Of Mr. Hancock’s life, character, 
generous nature, great and disinterested sacrifices, 





vers, and all their connections, dependants,adherents, | just apprehension that bishops and diocesses and 
shoelickers, entirely devoted. He asserted that they | churches, and priests and tythes, were to be impos- 
were all engaged, with all the crown ‘officers in|ed upon us by parliament. It was known that nei- 
America, and the understrappers of the ministry in| ther king nor ministry nor archbishops couid appoint 
England, in a deep and treasonable conspiracy to be- | bishops in America without an act of parliament: 
tray the liberties of their country, for their own pri- | and if parliament could tax ue they coisa establish 
vate, personal, and family aggrandisement. His | the church of England with all its creeds, articles 
philippicks against the unprincipled ambition and | tests, ceremonies and tythes, and prohibited all other 
avarice of all of them, but especially of Hutchin-| churches as conventicles and schism shops. Nor 
son, were unbridled, not only in private, confiden- | must Mr. Cushing be forgotten. His good sense and 
tial conversations, but in all companies and on all{ sound judgment, the urbanity of his manners, hi, 
occasions. He gave Hutchinson the soubriquet of | universal good character, his numerous friends and 
“Summa Potestatis,” and rarely mentioned him but | connections, and his continual intercourse with al] 
by the name of “Summa.” His liberties of speech | sorts of people, added to his constant attachment to 
were no secrets to his enemies. J have sometimes /the liberties of his country, gave him a great and 
wondered that they did not throw him over the bar, | salutary influence from the beginning in 1760. 

as they did soon afterwards, Major Hawley. For| Let me recommend these hints to the considera- 
they hated him worse than they did James Otis or | tion of Mr. Wirt, whose life of Mr. Henry | have 
Samuel Adams, and they feared him more—because | read with great delight. I think, that after mature 



















and important services, if I had forces, I should be 
glad to write a volume. But this | hope will be done 
by some younger and abler hand. Mr. Thatcher, 
because his name and merits are less known, must 
not be wholly omitted. This gentleman was an emi- 
nent barrister at law, in as large practice as any one 
in Boston. There was not a citizen of that town 
more universally beloved for his learning, ingenuity, 
every domestic and social virtue, and conscientious 
conduct in every:relation of life. His patriotism 
was as ardent as his progenetors had been ancient | overstrained his vessels with mercury, when he had 
and illustrious in this country. Hutchinson often | the small pox by inoculation at the castle, or whe- 
said, ‘Thatcher was not born a plebeian, but he was | ther he was overplied by public anxieties and exer- 
determined to die one.” in May, 1763, I believe, | tions, the small pox left him in a decline from which 
he was chosen by the town of Boston, one of their he never recovered. Not long before his death he 
representatives in the legislature, a colleague with sent for me to commit to my care some of his busi- 


they had no revenge for a father’s disappointment of 
a seat on the superior bench to impute to him as 
they did to Otis; and Thatcher’s character through 
life had been so modest, decent, unassuming—his 
morals so pure, and his religion so venerated, that 
they dared not attack him. In his office were edu- 
eated to the bar two eminent characters, the late 
judge Lowell and Josiah Quincy, aptly called the 
Boston Cicero. Mr. Thatcher’s frame was slender, 
his constitution delicate. Whether his physicians 





investigation he will be convinced that Mr. Henry 
did not give the first impulse to the ball ‘of inde. 
pendence,” and that Otis Thatcher, Samuel Adams, 
Mayhew, Hancock, Cushing, and thousands of oth- 
ers were labouring for several years at the wheel 
before the name of Mr. Henry was heard beyond 
the limits of Virginia. 

If you print this, [ will endeavor to send you some. 
thing concerning Samuel Adams, who was destined 
to alonger career, and to add a more conspicuous, 
and, perhaps, a more important part than any other 
man. But his life would require a volume. If you 
decline printing this letter, 1 pray to return it as 
soon as possible to 

Sir, your humble servant, 


Mr. Niles. JOHN ADAMS. 






































































Mr. Otis, who had been a member from May, 1761, |ness at the bar. I asked him whether he had seen | 
and he continued to be re-elected annually till his the Virginia resolves: “Qh yes.—They are men! | 
death in 1765, when Mr. Samuel Adams was elect- | They are noble spirits! It kills me to think of the | 
ed to fill his place in the absence of Mr. Otis, then lethargy and stupidity that prevails here. | 
attending the congress at New York. Thatcher had | be out. I will go out. I will go out. 


the office of lieutenant governor, the command of infernal tyranny they are bringing upon us.” Seeing 
the castle and its emoluments, of judge of probate ‘the violent agitation into which it threw him, | 
for the county of Suffolk, a seat in his majesty’s | changed the subject as soon as possible, and retired. 
council in the legislature, his brother-in-law, secre- | He had been confined for some time. Had he been 
tary of state by the king’s commission, a brother of | abroad among the people he would not have com- 


that.secretary of state a judge of the superior court) plained so pathetically of the “lethargy and stu- 
and a member of council, now in 1760 and 1761, so- , 
liciting and accepting the office of chief justice of) 
the superior court of judicature, he concluded as 
Mr. Otis did, and as every other enlightened friend | cesses, which were more lamented by the patriots 
of his country did, that he sought that office with than by their enemies. Mr. Thatcher soon died, 
the determined purpose of determining all causes in 
favor of the ministry at Saint James’s and their ser- | 
vile parliament. 


commencement of the revolution, was Dr. Jonathan 

His indignation against him henceforward, to 1765, , Mayhew, a descendant of the ancient governor of 
when he died, knew no bounds but truth. J speak, Martha’s Vineyard. This divine had raised a great 
from personal knowledge and with candor. For, | reputation, both in Europe and America, by the pub- 
from 1758 to 1765, I attended every superior and _in- | Jication of a volume of seven sermons in the reign 
ferior court in Boston, and recollect not one in which | of king George the second, 1749, and by many other 
he did not invite me home to spend evenings with | writings, particularly a sermon in 1750, on the 13th 
him, when he made me converse with him as well as January, on. the subject of passive obedience and 
1 could on all subjects of religion, morals, law, poli- | non-resistance; in which the saintship and martyr- 
tics, history, philosophy, belles-lettres, theology, my- dom of king Charles the first are considered, season- 
thology, cosmogony, metaphysics, Locke, Clark,’ ed with wit and satire, superior to any in Swift or 
Leibnitz, Bolingbroke, Berkley, the pre-established Franklin. It was read by every body, celebrated by 
harmony of the Universe, the nature of matter and friends, and abused by enemies. During the reigns 
spirit, and the etergal establishment of coincidences | of king George the first and king George the se- 
between their operations; fate, foreknowledge abso- ‘cond, the reigns of the Stewarts the two Jameses, 
jute—and we reasoned on such unfathomable sub-! and the two Charleses were in general disgrace in 
jects as high as Milton’s gentry in Pandemonium; England. In America they had always been held in 
and we understood them as well as they did, and no’ abhorrence. 
better 
of the 


To such mighty mysteries he added the news ed by their ancestors under those reigns, had been 
ay, and the tittle tattle of the town. But) transmitted by history and tradition, and Mayhew, 


universal government over the colonies. On this|time to destroy their bigotry, fanaticism and incon- 
subject he was so anxious and agitated, that [ have sistency. David Hume’s plausible, elegant, fascinat- 
no doubt it occasioned his premature death. From ing and fallacious apology, in which he varnished 
the time when he argued the question of writs of | over the crimes of the Steuarts, had not then appear- 
assilance to his death, he considered the king, minis- ed. To draw the character of Mayhew would be to 
try, parliament, and nation of Great Britain as de- | transcribe a dozen volumes. 
termined to new model the colonies from the foun- | nius threw all the weight of his great fame into the 
dation; to annul all their charters, to constitute them | scale of his country in 1761, and maintained it there 


ca by parliamentary taxation; to apply that revenue | appeared the controversy between him and Mr. 
to pay the salaries of governors, judges and all other | Apthorp, Mr. Caner, Dr. Johnson, and archbishop 
crown officers; and, after all this, to raise as large a Seeker, on the charter and conduct of the society 
revenue as they pleased to be applied to national | for propagating the gospel in foreign parts. To form 
purposes at the exchequer in itng!and; and farther, la judgment of this debate, | beg leave to refer to a 
to establish bishops and the whole system of the | review of the whole, printed at the time, and writ- 
church of England, tythes and all, throughout all| ten by Samuel Adams, though by some, very absurd- 
British America. This system, he said, if it wassuf-| ly and erroneously ascribed to Mr. Apthorp. 

fered to prevail would extinguish the flame of liber- | 

ty all over the world; that America would be em- 
ployed as an engine to batter down all the miserable 
remains of liberty in Great Britain and Ireland, 
where only any semblance of it was left in the world. 
To this system he considered Hutchinson, the Oli- 


am not mistak€n, it will be found a model of candor, 
sagacity, impartiality, and close correet reasoning. 
If any gentleman supposes this controversy to be 


ken. {t spread an universal alarm against the au- 
thority of parliament. It excited a general and 








pidity that prevailed,” for town and country were | 
all alive; and in August became active enough, and 
‘some of the people proceeded to unwarrantable ex- | 


deeply lamented by all the friends of their country. | 
Another gentleman who had great influence in the | 


The persecutions and cruelties suffer-' 


his favorite subject was politics, and the impending | seemed to be raised up to revive all their animosity | 
threatening system of parliamentary, taxation and | against tyranny, in church and state, and at the same_ 


This transcendant ge- | 


all royal governments; to raise a revenue in Ameri-| with zeal and ardor, till his death in 1766. In 1763, | 


If I 


nothing to the present purpose, he is grossly mista- | 








BENJAMIN BARTON, 





I ta, | ONE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OF WEST: 
long been jealous of the unbounded ambition of Mr. to the court, and make a speech which shall 4. athe | 


Hutchinson, but when he found him not content with after my death as my dying testimony against this | 


ERN NEW YORK. 

It is one of the happy peculiarities of a republic 
like ours, that instead of possessing, as is the case 
generally under monarchies, a very few distinguishi- 
‘ed men, whose aetions constitute the history of the 
| nation, our history, at least up to this time, is told 
‘in the lives of thousands of our citizens, though no 
one of them of overweaning superiority though eacli 
is an essential ingredient of the community, a com- 
ponent part of the republic. Hence, in the memo- 
‘ries of our pioneers we gather the true character 
From the 
lives and correspondence of the patriots of the revo- 
lution, we catch the true spirit of the times in which 
they lived. The most interesting impress of any age 
is derived by tracing the efforts of its enterprizing 
men. It is wholesome, too, to take lessons from 
their experience, and diffuse instruction from their 
examples. The memoirs of patriots are the most 
precious relics of a republic. 

These reflections were induced by meeting with 
an obituary notice of the late Bensamin Barron, esq. 
of Lewistown, New York, whose meinory deserves 
‘to be cherished and perpetuated. The notice reach 
ed us in the columns of the Rockester Evening Post, 
of the 5th ult. whose editor inserts it urfder the cap- 
tion ef “Progress of Civilization—Notices of the Deat, 
| No. 3.” The editor says— 


“A friendly hand has traced for a Buffalo papet 
a sketch of the life of the venerable Benjamin Bar- 
ton—materials for which, we were about to throw 
togethor after hearing of his decease. 

The sketch thus presented exhibits an outline of 
the progress.of Western New York, from its sy!van 
condition to its present palmy state—from the rude 
ness of savage life to the refinement of an enlighten 
ed people revelling in all the comforts of civilization 
endl free government. 

How great is the contrast presented between the 
‘condition of this region at the time of Barton’s death, 
and that which existed when he subscribed his name 
in 1788 as a witness to one of those extraordinary 
“Jeases” which some white men formed with the 
‘Indians for obtaining possession of all Western New 
York for the moderate term of nine hundred and 
“ninety-nine years!—documents which we traced out, 
after much research, where they had lain long-for- 
gotten among the archives of this state at Albany— 
documents which were designed, as we know—!rom 
‘living witnesses, to lay the foundation of a NEW 
state in Western New York—as Vermont had jus! 
previously been erected from the northeastern cour 
ties of New York. 


‘and incidents of our early settlements. 
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From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
Major BenJaMin Barton, who died on the 15th 
June, at his late residence in the village of Lewiston, 
was born iff the county of Sussex, state of New 
Jersey, March 2, 1771, consequently at his death he 
was in his 72d year. Major B. in August 1788, 
when quite a youth visited the Niagara frontier, at 
which time there were no [few] white residents be- 
tween Buffalo and Utica. About 1790, he left 
Jersey and purchased a magnificent farm of more 
than a mile square on the wast bank of the Seneca 
Lake, seven miles south of Geneva. Much of this 
farm was under tolerable improvement with a large 
orchard of apple trees, having formerly been the site 
of an Indian village. In 1792, major B. was married 
at Canandaigua, to the kind and affectionate com- 
panion who yet survives him, and with whom he 
lived in great happiness for nearly half a century. 
Major B. removed in the spring of 1807, from his 
residence on the banks of the Seneca Lake, to the 
village of Lewiston, in Niagara county, then, con- 
taining about ten or twelve small log dwellings.— 
Between 1800 and 1805 he was for three or four 
years the sheriff of Ontario county, which then em- 
braced all the territory of New York west of Seneca 
Lake, from the Pennsylvania line to Lake Ontario, 
which has since been subdivided into fourteen coun- 
ties. During the time he held the office, he had to 
serve a criminal process upon an Indian residing on 
the Buffalo Reservation for the crime of murder, he 
having kitled a man in a broil ata little log tavern 
near where the Mansion House in Buffalo now 
stands. He made the arrest, but was not permitted 
by the Indians—they being the strongest party—to 
take the prisoner with him to Canandaigua. Deter- 
mined not to be frustrated in this way, he called 
upon the chief, and impressed upon them the pro- 
priety of permitting the laws to be executed; they 
agreed to meet him at Fort Niagara, then command- 
ed by major Moses Porter, and determine what should 
be done. It resulted in a pledge from the chiefs that 
they would be responsible for the appearance of the 
prisoner at the sitting of the court. This agreement 
was faithfully performed—the Indian had his trial, 
was convicted and sentenced to be huug, but subse- 
quently pardoned by governor George Clinton, and 
banished the states; he went by the English name of 
Stiffarm George, and is yet, or was a few years ago, | 
residing on the Allegany Reservation in the state of | 
Pennsylvania. Previous to the surrender of Fort} 
Niagara, under Jay’s treaty, by the British govern- 
ment, no white man could travel on the frontier 
without being liable to arrest by the Indians and 
taken to the tort as a deserter, unless he could ex- 
hibit to the Indians a pass from the commander of the 
garrison, which pass, as the Indians could not read, 
was a large wax seal having on it a peculiar impres- | 
sion. 





| 


During major -B’s early rambles on the frontier, he 
foresaw the brilliant prospects and immense trade 
which would in time flow through our great inland 
seas. And as soon as the mile strip on the Niagara 
river was surveyed by the state, who was the owner, 
he attended the sale at the surveyor general’s office 
in Albany in 1805, and made large purchases. At 
this sale he met with judge and general Porter, and 
formed with them a connection of friendship and bu- 
siness which continued uninterrupted to the day of | 
his death. They leased from the state the portage 
round the Falls, built mills at the Falls and vessels 
on Lakes Erie and Ontario, and established the car- | 
rying trade on the American side of the Niagara’ 
river. After his removal to Lewiston in 1807, then | 
in the county of Gennessee, he was for one or two. 
years the sheriff; after which time he never asked | 
for, nor held any civil office, except supervisor or | 
other town offices which are rather burdensome than | 
otherwise, but he always held it that it was ever 
one’s duty to bear his share of such labors. 

Major B. was an American in heart and principle, | 
and loved his country and its institutions before all | 
others. He was a strong advocate of the war of 1812, 
and during the early part of it gave his whole efforts 
and influence to its support. In 1813, when the Nia-| 
gara frontier was invaded and laid waste with fire’ 
and sword by the enemy, major Barton was a large 
sufferer, his houses, stores, mills and other property 
being burned up and laid waste; for all of which, 
several years aiter the war, he received from the 
government a very partial remuneration. This se- 
vere pecuniary loss, flowing from the progress of the 
war which he had aided to bring about, and which 

e had given his untiring zeal in supporting, did not 
n the least change his views or feelings in what he 
considered a just and proper act of the government; 
the contrary, called him more fully into ac- 

In the spring of 1813, when his friend and partner 

en. Porter raised his brigade of volunteers, which 
during that campaign so much distinguished them- 
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selves, Maj. Barron joined them asa special quarter 
master for the corps, under a commission from Gov. 
Tompkins. In this department his services were soon 
found so useful, that in July, while the army lay on 
Queenston Heights, he received from the president 
a commission as deputy quarter-master general in 
the regular army, in which he continued until the 
final close of the war. 


When peace took place, Major Barron returned 
with his family—who left at the commencement of 
the war—to Lewiston, his favorite place, and com- 
menced rebuilding and repairing the injury his pro- 
perty had received during the war. For the last 
fifteen years he gave up all kinds of business except 
agriculture, to which he was much attached. 


During a long life Major Barron has been emi- 
nently a useful man. Thrown in his minority upon 
the world to work his own way without a shilling 
to aid him, but possessing talents, industry, perse- 
verance and economy, he overcame all obstacles and 
rose to wealth and honors. He originally had a most 
uncommonly robust constitution, but from early ex- | 
posure, in surveying the country in winter and sum- 
mer, to rains and snows and hard fare in living, he 
became, as age crept on him, subject to rheumatism 
and other chronic complaints, which entirely broke 
him up, and for the last four or five years he enjoyed 
but little good health. 


; 


He was naturally modest and unobtrusive, decisive 
and firm in purpose, honest and upright in all his) 
dealings, never oppressive to those indebted to him, | 
but rather extending to them additional assistance, | 
generous and obliging in disposition, always ready 
to bear his share in any public improvements, with- 
out any desire for, or attempt at show or ostentation, | 
for which he had an entire disregard, but treating | 
with great respect and civility, worth and merit, | 
whether covered with the humble garb of poverty or | 
more rich attire; a kind husband, an affectionate fa- | 
ther, a good neighbor, and an unflinching friend. 
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DEATH OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. | 





; From Gulignani’s Messenger. 
The details of the calamity are as follows: Yester- 
day (July 13) at 120’clock, the duke of Orleans was | 
to leave Paris for St. Omer, where he was to inspect | 
several regiments intended for the corps of opera- 
tion on the Marne. His equipages were ordered, | 
and his attendants in readiness. Every preparation | 
was made at the Pavillion Marsan for his journey, 
after wnich his royal highness was to join the Duch- | 
ess of Orleans at Plombieres. At 11 the prince got 
into a carriage, intending to goto Neuilly to take | 
leave of the king and queen and the royal family. 
This carriage was a four-wheeled cabriolet, or ca- 
leche, drawn by two horses a Jademi-Daumont,—that 
is, driven by a postillion. It was the conveyance 
usually taken bythe prince when going short dis- 
tances round Paris. He was quite alone, not having 
suffered one of his officers to accompany him. On 
arriving near the Porte Maillot, the horse, rode by 
the postillion, took fright, and broke into gallop. The 


carriage was soon taken with great velocity up the | 


Chemin de la Revolte. The prince, seeing that the 
postillion was unable to master the horses, put his 
foot on the step, which is very near the ground, and 
jumped down on the road, when about half way 
along the road which runs direct from the Port Mail- 
lot. The prince touched the road with boti feet, 
but the impulse was so great that he staggered, and 
fell with his head on the pavement. 

The effect of the fall was terrible, for his royal 
highness remained senseless on the spot. Persons 
instantly ran to his assistance and carried him into a 
grocer’s by the way-side, a short distance off, oppo- 
site Lord Seymour's stables. In the meantime the 
postillion succeeded in getting command over his 
horses, turned the carriage round, and came to the 
door of the house where the prince was lying. His 
royal highness never recovered his senses. He was 
placed on a bed in a room on the ground floor, and 
surgical assistance was sent for. Dr. Baumy, a phy- 
sician in the neighborhood, was the first who came. 
He bled the royal sufferer, but this produced no good 
efiect. The news of the accident was conveyed to 
Neuilly. The queen immediately set out on foot, 
and the king followed her. His majesty was to be 
at Paris at 12 o’clock to hold a council of ministers. 
His carriages, which were ready, soon overtook their 
majesties, who entered them, with Madam Adelaide 
and the princess Clementine. They proceeded to 
the house into which the duke of Orleans had been 
taken. He, by that time, was nearly lifeless. 


It may be easy to imagine, but it will be impossi- 
ble for any one to describe, the grief of the majes- 


THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


la . . 
feet, and endeavored to offer her consolation. 


ties and royal highnesses at the spectacle they be- 
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held. Dr. Pasquier, jr., the prince royal’s first sur- 
geon, had just arrived. Soon afterwards the dukes 
d’Aumale and Montpensier came from Courbevoie 
and Vincenness. Dr. Pasquier was very soon com- 
pelled to announce that the ease was of the most se- 
rious nature; for every symptom showed that there 
was an effusion on the brain, and every minute the 
evil seemed to increase. A few words pronounced 
by the prince in the German Janguage gave a mo- 
mentary hope, but this as quickly vanished. Mar- 
shal Soult, marshal Gerard, the ministers of justice, 
foreign affairs, the interior, the marine, finances, and 
public works, arrived, and were admitted into the 
deathbed chamber of the royal duke. The chancel- 
lor, the prefect of police, generals Pajol and Aupick, 
with the officers of the households of their majes- 
ties and princes, hastened to the spot, and remained 
outside the house in a space kept clear by sentinels 
stationed around. At 2o’clock, as the case became 
more and more desperate,the king sent for the 
duchess de Nemours, who had remained at Neuilly. 
She came, attended by her Jadies in waiting. 


No pen can paint the afflicting scene presented by 
the chamber when the duchess de Nemours came, 
and added her bitter tears to those of the rest of the 
family. The queen and princess were on their knees 
by the bedside, praying and bathing with their tears 
the hands of their departing son and brother, so in- 
tensely beloved. The princes were speechless, and 
sobbing almost to suffocation. The king stood by 
silent and motionless, watching with painful anxiety 
every fluctuation in the countenance of his expiring 
heir. Outside the house the crowd continued every 
minute to increase, every one overwhelmned with 
consternation. The cure of Neuilly and his clergy 
immediately obeyed the king’s summons, and came 
to Sablonville. Under the influence of powerful 
medicaments, the agony of the dying prince was pro- 
longed. Life withdrew, but very slowly, and not 
without struggling powerfully against the utter de- 
struction of so much youthful strength. For a mo- 
ment respiration became more free, and the beating 
of the pulse was perceptible. 


As the slightest hopes are grasped at by hearts 
torn with despair, this scene of dissolution was inter- 
rupted by a momentary calm, but the gleams soon 
passed away. At4 o’clock the prince showed the 


unequivocal symptoms of departing life, and in ano- 


ther half hour he rendered his soul to God, dying in 
the arms of his king and father, who at the last mo- 
ment pressed his lips on the forehead of his lost 


child, hallowed by the tears of his afflicted mother, 
‘and the sobs and lamentations of the whole of his 


family. The prince being dead, the king drew the 
queen into an adjoining room, where the ministers 
and marshals assembled, threw themselves at her 
Her 
majesty exclaimed, ‘‘what a dreadful misfortune has 


fallen upon our family, but how much greater is it 
_to France!” 
sobs and tears. 


Her voice was then stopped by her 
The king, seeing marshal Gerard 
absorbed in grief, took his hand, pressed it with an 
expression showing his sense of his bereavement, 
but, atthe same time,a firmness and magnanimity 
truly royal. 
‘The mortal remains of the prince were placed on 
a litter covered with a white sheet. The queen re- 
fused te get into the carriage, declaring her resolu- 
tion to follow the corpse of her son to the chapel at 
Neuilly, where she wished it to be carried. Conse- 
quently, a company of the 17th light infantry was 
hastily marched down from Coulbevoie to line 
the procession on each side, and thus those brave 
men who had shared with the prince royal in all the 
dangers of the passage of the Iron Gates and the 
heights of Mouzata, in Africa, served as the escort 
of his now lifeless body. Several of the men wept, 
and called back to their minds the brilliant valor 
with which the duke of Orleans had assailed the ene- 
my,and, at the same time the mild and delicate bene- 
ficence with which he had ever tempered the neces- 
sary rigor of command. At 5 o’clock the mournful 
procession moved towards the chapel at Neuilly.— 
General Athalin walked at “the head of the bier, 
which was carried by four non-commissioned officers. 
Behind followed the king, queen, princess, Adelaide, 
duchess de Nemours, princess Clemetine, duke d’Au- 
male, and duke de Montpensier. Then came Mar- 
shals Soult and Gerard, the ministers, the general 
officers, the household of the king and princes, and 
an immense number of other persons. 


The sad and solemn procession moved along the 
Avenue de Sablonville, and crossing the old Neuilly 
road entered the royal park, and traversed its whole 
length to the chapel. Here their majesties, and 
princes and princesses, after prostrating themselves 
before the altar, left their beloved child and brother 
under the guardianship of God. In the evening the 
royal family remained in seclusion, except that the 
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king conferred with his ministers. At 7 o’clock M. 
Bertin de Vaux, one of the deceased prince’s order- 
ly officers, and M. Chomel, who was his royal high 
ness’ first physician, set out “for Plombieres, where 
the dutchess of Orleans is taking the waters. -Amids: 
all their own afflictions, during this disastrous day, 
the thought of the deprivation sustained by this un- 
fortunate princess was never out of the minds of 
her royal relations, and her name was repeated- 
ly invoked in their lamentations. At length it 
was resolved that the Duchess de Nemours and 
the Princess Clementine should go to her with 
letters from the king and queen. Their royal High- 
nesses commenced their journey at 9 o’clock, at- 
tended by Mademoiselle Angelet and general de Ru- 
migny. 

At 10 o’clock the duke d’Aumale, accompanied 
by the Count de Montguyon, who was one of the 

rince royal’s aides-de-camp, went to the Pavillon 
Marsan, and in obedience to an order from the king, 
put seals upon all the deceased’s papers; comman- 
dant Larne, one of his majesty’s orderly officers, was 
sent off to the Chateau d’Eu, to bring back the Count 
de Paris and the Duke de Chartres, who had been 
sent there for the bathing season. At 11 0’clock last 
night the duke d’Aumale returned to the place at 
Neuilly, and there remains, as well as the duke de 
Montpensier. One courier was despatched to the 
duke de Nemours, and another to Toulon, with orders 
for a steamer to be despatched to the coast of Sicily, 
where it is believed the squadron of admiral Hugon 
now is, and consequently the Prince de Joinyille will 
be found. 

After the above full and minute details little more 
remains to be said at present on this astounding oc- 
eurrence; and, indeed, from other sources, we have 
only been able to glean the following: When the 
prince royal first perceived that the postillion had lost 
all command over the horses, he stood up in the car- 
riage, and looked with earnest attention along the 
road before him; but, seeing the road clear, he sat 
quietly down again; but, rising once more, after run- 
ning about 150 yards, and observing that his valet, 
who was in the seat behind, had disappeared, and 

robably fearing that the man had been thrown off 
te the violence of the motion, his royal highness 
took the resolution of getting out. When taken up, 
the royal duke was found to have a severe contus- 
ion on the left temple, and several wounds on his 
legs. The blood was flowing from his mouth and 
nose, and even from his eyes. When examined by 
the surgeons and other medical men called to him, 
a fracture in the skull was discovered, and left 
little or no hope. The words which the prince ut- 
tered in German, and which are alluded to above, 
sre said to have been—‘Shut the door, there is a 
ire.” 
othe precise age of the duke of Orleans was 31 
years 10 months and 10 days, having been born at 
Palermo, in Sicily, on the 22d September, 1810.— 
His royal highness, who was educated at the college 
of Henry IV, passing regularly through all its lasses, 
and who ‘subsequently followed the courses of lec- 
tures at the Polytechnic school, spoke several Jan- 
guages with great fluency, holding conversations in| 
English, German, and Italian, with perfect ease.— 
His manners, habits, and sentiments, allshowed the 
good effects of his popular education. There wus a 
gay, chivalrous character in the demeanor of the 
prince which at once gained the hearts of all who 


every one pleased. A long and deep gallery at the 
back of the principal table afforded accommodation 
to a host of ladies, who seemed throughout the even- 
ing to enter into the spiritof the proceedings with 
‘rue feminine earnestness. It was impossible to as- 
certain the names of a tenth part of the eminent and 
distinguished persons who were present. A few of 
them, it is true, were conspicuous at the chief table. 
But the great bulk of them, dukes and lords, and 
members of parliament, were scattered indiscrimi- 
nately amongst the mass of yeomanry. Where so 
many were unrecognized it may be hardly judicious 
to name any; yet it may be said that there were pre- 
sent the duke of Cambridge, the duke of Beaufort, 
the duke of Richmond, earl Spencer, earl Somers, 
the earl of Ducie, earl Fortescue, the earl of Zet- 
land, the hon. Edward Everett, (American minister), 
the marquess of Downshire, the marquess of Wor- 
cester, baron Knesebeck, lord Ebrington, Mr. Wil- 
liam Miles, M. P., sir Thomas D. Acland, M. P.- 
Benett, M. P., Pendaryes, M. P., and Mr. G. Berke, 
ley, M. P. 

After two toasts had been announced, the chair- 
man arose and said: 

The next toast I have to propose to you is the 
health of the foreigh ministers present (cheers). J 
am aware that in strict diplomatic Janguage the 
name “foreign minister” must be. applied to his ex- 
cellency on my right the minister of the U. States of 
America; but in the reception you will give him I 
am sure you will show you do not forget that his an- 
cestors are ours [ardent cheering]—that we are uni- 
ted by the ties of one common language and of blood 
{cheers]—that it was from these shores those enter- 
prising men embarked who, in a wild desoiate waste, 
have, in the lapse of a comparatively brief period, 
raised up a mighty nation [continued cheering]. In 
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hour this morning I went upto the tower of Blaize 
Castle—a lofty point, commanding a panorama, than 
which one more beautiful my eye never rested upon 
[cheers]. In that exquisite panorama there was one 
object apart from ail the beauties of nature which 
particularly excited my attention. I could scarcely 
discern it; but yet, in the distance, I did distinguish 
the mast of the Great Western steam ship [cheers], 
which the day after to-morrow is going again to 
launch upon the deep [cheers]. Your chairman hag 
requested me, in my next communication with home, 
to let the people of North America know the kind 
feelings expressed towards them at this table. Why, 
in 14 days from the time that vessel sails, she will 
carry the tidings, and almost before their cordial 
cheers have died away here, they will be re-echoed 
from beyond the waves of the Atlantic [great cheer- 
ing]. I assure you that this communion between us, 
resting upon common descent, cemented by common 
language, strengihened by kindred feelings, is not 
confined to speculationsof business or considera- 
tions of commercial advantage [cheers]. No; that 
is the least important part of it. This common ori- 
gin, this kindred blood, this revered and common 
ancestry makes us one people [great cheering]—one 
people for every purpose but that of political juris- 
diction—[{cheers|—for every purpose social, literary, 
moral, intellectual; it does in fact make us one peo- 
ple {loud cheering]. Every thing that emanates from 
your press is immediately received and welcomed by 
the reading public in our country, and most happy 
am I to learn, as Ido, that our authors are received 
with favor here [applause]. My respected friend, 
Dr. Buckland, told you yesterday with how much 
pleasure he had perused the geological work of a 
transatlantic co-operator in that field of science. He 
| told you at the same time that he had lent his copy of 


' 





a word, to use the language peculiar to our class, it! that work to Mr. Pusey, who had become so much 
is the children of Old England who have taken the| enamoured of it as to forget to return it{laughter and 


occupation of the western continent under a lease! 


cheers]. Ido not intend that Dr. Buckland should 


which I trust they will find both advantageous and in-| be a permanent loser by the forgetfulness of his 


_this, 1] confess almost overpowers me. 


terminable [loud and continued cheering]. I am) friend [laughter]: for I assure you that as soon as | 
sure you will allow me to request his excellency,| can send to the United States he shall have another 
when he communicates with our distant relatives on: copy {cheers}; and in the meantime { beg to tell him 
the other side of the Atlantic, to assure them how ‘that his own excellent works upon every branch of 
welcome they will always be to the shores of the! the science of geology are as well known 1n the U. 
mother country [great cheering], to remind them that | States as they are in Great Britain [cheers]. We 
our affections at least are based on peace [cheers], _have kept our eye particularly upon what has been 


and that we earnestly pray they may long continue | doing in this country for the improvement of agri- 
to be united with us in the bonds of good will and culture. 


mutual advantage [loud cheers}. I will not longer The climate of the New England states, although 
detain you from the expression of good feeling which | more severe than that of England—running into 
[am sure you are prepared to exhibit, when I Pro-| either extreme to a greater extent—is yet on the 
pose to you the health of the honorable EDWARD | whole not greatly dissimilar; we are consequently 


Everett, the minister of the United States [loud | enabled to derive instructions from all the works that 


ane Fong, SouthiGed chedting. : | issue from the British press relating to agriculture. 

Mr. Everett, on rising, was hailed with a tumnlt) None are read by us with greater avidity (cheers). 
of applause. He said: For instance, the subject which was yesterday treat- 

I beg you to believe me duly sensible of the kind ed with so much ability, in the lecture delivered by 
feelings which you have been pleased to express to-| Mr. Smith of Deanston. The subject of draining 
wards me and my country {applause}. [ assure you, | and sub-soil plonghing has received a great deal of 
without affectation, that I want words to do justice | attention from our farmers, and J intend that Mr. 
to my emotions. To be received with so much kind-| Smith’s excellent pamphlet shall be transmitted to 
ness so far from my home, by such a company asj| the United States by this same steam ship, and J have 
And let me) no doubt that it will be received there with the great- 
say that there is no part of this great and prospe-! est satisfaction (cheers). 1 wish the intelligent agri- 
rous country where such a reception could be more | culturists of England to understand that the seeds of 
welcome to me than it is here [cheers]. It is asin-| instruction which they scatter here are actually sown 
gular circumstance that the history of North Ameri-| broad cast in North America (great cheering). You 





had the happiness of becoming acquainted with him; 
and when the respect due to his rank and station | 
was not violated, he wore a friendly and even fa- | 
miliar deportment, which put even those who were 
strangers to him at once upon their ease in addressing | 
him. 





ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SGCIETY OF | 
ENGLAND. ; ran de 7 ) Ist tetetres oe 
of North America to the Gulf of Florida, was a na-| his system of thorough draining, I believe it will, a 





ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. | 

The great dinner of the society took place on the : 
14th, end it is thus spoken of by the correspondent | 
of the Londen Morning Chronicle: | 

Bristol, Thursday, July 14. The great dinner of | 
the members and friends of this society took place 
this afternoon at four o’clock. It was given ata pavil- 
jon expressly erected for the purpose, immediately | 
in the rear of the Victoria rooms. ‘The assemblage | 
was immense. Upwards of 2,400 persons were pre- 
sent. The appearance of the pavilion (than which 
no buildjng in the world was ever better constructed 
for the pnrpose for which it was designed) was very 
imposing. It was filled in every part: but crowded 
no where. All the arrangements for the accommo 
dation, as well as for the ingress and egress ol so 
great a multitude, were perfect. The convenience 
of every one appeared to have been consulled—eve- 
ry one was at his ease, every one in the right place, 





| ter was written in the chamber of the merchant ad- 


alluding to the little coincidence which I mentioned. is felt across the Atlantic (loud cheers). 


‘the Plymouth rock 


ca runs back to this very point. Its very first chap-| cannot, by your improvements, lessen the bone of a 
| pig, or straighten the back of a cow, or render finer 
I am not now! the fleece of a sheep, but in due time the advantage 
I am glad 
the other day—that Columbus himself was oncea' that the prosecution of this most peaceful of pursuits 
resident here. That was a mere casual circum-| has an effect far beyond the material interest or ma- 
stance. I refer now to the more striking fact that| terial advantage. | believe that people and nations 
Sebastian Cabot, the great discoverer of North Ame-! must be good friends, with all others who are en- 
rica, who, in 1497, sailed forth from these waters, gaged together in the advancement of such pursuits 
discovered Newfoundland, and ran down the coast, (loud cheers); and whilst Mr. Smith is teaching us 


venturers of Bristol [great cheering]. 


tive of Bristol, fitted out on his venturous voyage by | the same time, aid in drawing off the bitter waters 
the enterprise of Bristol merchants [great cheering]. ‘of international jealousy (great cheering). I be- 
You all know thatit was under the auspices of the | lieve it will create a warm and genial soil upon the 
Plymouth company that the settlement of my native | surface for the cultivation of peaceful fruits of har- 
New England began, and that the rock upon whieh | mony and good-will (reiterated cheering). I have 


_the fathers of New England first set foot was from| taken up too much of your time (cries of “no, no, 


that circumstance called, and is to this day called| and “go on).” 1 most cordially respond to the wish 
loud cheers}. The father of} you have expressed for the perpetuation of peace 


ilies buried in the vault of St. Mary, Redeliffe, and 


William Penn, the great founder of Pennsylvania, 


although William Penn was not himself a native of 
Bristol, | have no doubt that in his youth he was ac- 
customed to hear the stories of the navigators of this 
port on coming back from their adventures in the 
western world, and that it was thus that his thoughts 
were first directed to a settlement in those distant 
regions [cheers]. It seems to be the purpose of the 
merchant adventurers of Bristol at this day to keep 
up the communication, which they were the first to 
establish between the two countries. Atan early 





between the two countries (cheers). I wish from the 
bottom of my heart, for nothing else but the speedy 
and honorable adjustment of all the questions in dis- 
cussion between us (cheers), and most happy am , 
to say, that from all the means of information at my 
command, such an effect is likely to take place (loud 
and long continued cheering). These little clouds 
once blown over, I wish our two nations to engage, 
heart and hand together, in the pursuit of all the great 
objects which improve the condition and ennoble a 
character of man (great applause); and England an 

America once united, I Galen, if necessary, they 
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might pid defiance to the world in arms (enthusiastic | affairs. Many of you know that I desired to with-|hint at the threatening aspect of political events.— 


cheering). I will add nothing more than to renew my draw from the last congressional election; but owme| A devoted and patmotic majority in ecngress has 


heartfelt thanks for this most unexpectedly kind and| to the importance of that contest, the desire for una, strareled hard azainst every embarrassment for more 
cordial reception from this great and respectable | nimity, and with the hope that if the admini- lthan seven months. A tariff bill has just passed the 
company. were changed, [ might render some essential local |honse that » ! at once restore credit to f! 


His excellency resumed his seat amidst the most) service to my district and those generous friends who ;vernment and | 


ring relief! to the community, but the 


rapturous apf lause the whole company rising and con-| had so nobly sustained our cause, I was induced to; prospect now is that ail our anxious toils are to end 


tinuing to cheer for several minutes. After the lapse} stand another canvass. 
2 . . . : . ‘ ¢ 
been disappointed! How is that sun that rose in such | dictator, and consent to record his edicts. 


of a short time, . : : 
Mr. Everett again rose and said: It is unnecessa- | j 


¢ € 7% > bd wa) r4 } 
ry to say, sir, that after having so recently occupied 


But how sadly have we all/in naught, unless we submit to the will of a single 


What- 
oyous brightness to millions been shrouded in gloom | ever sacrifice a suffering country may demand, pa- 


and sorrow. The lamented Harrison, around whom |triotism requires us to make; every thing may be 


the attention of the company, I should not rise} clustered a nation’s prayers and blessings, is now no | yielded but principle to an honest difference of opi- 


again except by your special command. I have been 


more. 


For reasons inscrutable to us, and known |nion, but, nothing to a tyrannical exaction; and I 


honored by your request to propose to the meeting a} only to an all-wise Providence, he was cut down in| trust we shall not be driven to the dangerous ex- 
toast which I am sure will be received with the ut-| the moment of triumph, and in his grave lie buried |tremity of yielding all power to the ecaprice of one 


most enthusiasm; it is ‘Prosperity to the great socie-| the long cherished hopes of a suffering nation. 


ty under whose auspices we are assembled this day” 


(cheers). : 
form with the highest satisfaction (applause). 


in the first place, undoubted] 


terday so kind as to inform me that you had done me 





man, or of bringing utter bankruptey and ruin upon 
The veneration which every true patriot must feel | our common country. It isa dreadful alternative, but 


This is a duty which, I assure you, I per-| for the high office that has been filled by a Wasnine-|if presented [ also trust that the constitution will be 
It is,| ron and a Maptson forbids that I should speak harsh- | maintained at every hazard, regardiess of all conse- 
a debt of gratitude,| ly of the present incumbent. : ‘ 
since you, sir, as the organ of the council, were yes-| deplored that Mr. Ty:er seems to labor under a 


Yet it is deeply to be | quences. 
But, fellow citizens, I have said more than I in- 


mental] hallucination—as unfounded in fact as it is | tended, and regret that I have no time to say it more 
the honor of making me an honorary member of the | mischievous in its consequences—that the great ma-| briefly. 


I cannot, however, consent to bring this 


institution, a distinction of which Iam sure I shall) jority of the whigs in congress are secking to cir-|hasty letter to close without expressing the deep 


always preserve a grateful recollection (cheers).—) cumvent him. 
But it is for reasons far above any of a personal cha-/| of this mental malady without a previous knowledge | back upon your kindness and devotion. 
1] am satisfied, from | of the constitution of the patient. 


racter that I perform this duty. 
what I have seen and heard, that there is no institu- 
tion of the kind in the world which is doing at this 
momenta greater amount of good than the Royal Agri- | 
cultural society of England (loud cheers)—and, ved 
me add, that the good it achieves appears to me to 
be good of the very highest character (renewed 
cheering). It has been said that he is the greatest 
benefactor of his race who can make two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before, (cheers). But 
by the labors of this society, seeing the able. saga- 
cious and learned men whom it brings together, see- 
ing how it unites the man of science with the man 
of practice—seeing how it blends those of the high- 
est station in the realm of the farmer and cultivator 
of the soil, Iam satisfied that it is not only making | 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before, 
but that it is producing this good in a quadruple ratio 
(loud cheers). This fact, | am told, has been prov- 
ed by statistics. Statements have been made in fi- 
gures whereby it is as plain as the face of day, that 
by the improvements effected in agriculture within 
the last generation, and more especially within the 
last fifteen years, not two blades only, but four, and 
even six have been made to grow where one grew 
before (cheers). This is not only to be a benefactor; 
it is humanly speaking, to be a creator (loud cheers). 
If you can double the quantity of food that pertains 
to man, do you not double the extent of your terri- 
tory (cheers)? Is it not as if you stretched forth your | 
wand, and out of the bosom of this encircling sea 
could make another England rise (cheers); could 
make another isle like this spring from the depths of 
the sea, with all its 

“Deep waving fields and pastures green, 

And gentile slopes and groves between?” 
(enthusiastic cheering—loud and long continued.)— 
All this added to your dominions—all this subjected | 
to the sway of your youthful and beloved sovereign | 
(ardent cheering)—all this without the cost of a) 
pound, except what comes back in benefit to the peo- | 
ple, and without the shedding of a single drop of | 
human blood (great cheering). What is there in all | 
the conquests of all the Alexanders, all the Czesars | 
that ever wasted mankind, compared to a victory like | 
this (continued cheering)? These are the peaceful | 
triumphs of your society, triumphs not confined to| 
your own kingdom, but of which all nations share 
the benefit, and to which all nations wish “‘God speed” | 
(enthusiastic cheering). I will take up no more of) 
your time than to propose the toast which is entrust- | 
ed to me, and wish, with all my heart, ‘success to, 
the Royal Agricultural society of England. (Contin- | 
ued checring). 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 
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LETTERS FROM MESSRS. FILLMORE AND 
WISE. 
From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
TO THE ELECTORS OF THE COUNTY OF ERIE, (N. YORK.) 
Washington, July 18, 1842. 

FeLiow citizens: Having long since determined 
not to be a candidate for re-election, I have felt that 
my duty to you required that I should give you sea- 
sonable notice of that determination. The chief 
causes which have brought me to this resolution, be- 
ing mostly of a personal character, are unimportant, 
and would be uninteresting to you or the public.— 
It is sufficient to say that | am not prompted to this 
course by any thing in the present aspect of political 


' 


It may be difficult to trace the origin | emotions of gratitude that fill my heart when I look 
Pardon the 
personal vanity, though it be a weakness, that in- 
But I doubt not, if its souree could be ascertamed, | duces me to recur for a moment to the cherished re- 
it would be found in that curse of all governments, | collections of your early friendship and abiding con- 
the artful and unprincipled courtier, who insidiously | fidence. I cannot give vent to the feelings of my heart 
worms his way into the affections and confidence of | without it. ; 
patronage and power, for no other purpose butto| It is now nearly fourteen years since you did Me 
wield it to subserve his own selfish ambition or grati- | the unsolicited honor to nominate me to represent 
fy his personal and vindictive feelings. I do not be-| you in the state legislature. Seven times have I re- 
lieve that the acts of the present chief magistrate, | ceived renewed evidence of your confidence by as 
which have overwhelmed his former friends with | many elections with constantly increasing majorities; 
shame and sorrow, and filled them with indignation, |and at the expiration of my present congressional 
have resulted from the unaided promptings of his | term I shall have served you three years in the state 
own heart, or received the approbation of his re- | and eight years in the national councils. IT cannot 
sponsible advisers; but in my opinion if you could see call to mind the thousand acts of generous devotion 
the fawning parasites that hang around him to flatter | from so many friends who will ever be dear to my 
his vanity, and the “honest lagoes” that distil the ma- | heart without feeling the deepest emotions of grati- 
licious poison of jealousy into his unsuspecting ear, |tude. T came among you a poor and friendless bov. 
for their own base purposes, all would be explained. | You kindly took me by the hand and gave me your 
The world would then see that a breach has been | confidence and support. You have conferred upon 
made between the president and his former friends, | me distinction and honors for which I could make no 
and that the country has been brought to the brink | adequate return but by an honest and untiring effort 
of ruin, to minister to the malignant spleen of some | faithfully to discharge the high trusts which you con- 
disappointed aspirant to political fame or to gratify | fided to my keeping. If my humble efforts have met 
the unholy ambition of a few who have nothing to! your approbation, I freely admit that, next to the ap- 
hope but in astate of anarchy and confusion. These! proval of my own conscience, it is the hichest reward 
creatures have practised upon his unsuspecting vic- | which I could receive for days of unc easing toil and 
tim until he sees in every friend a foe, and in every | nights of sleepless anxiety. 
necessary act of legislation an attempt ‘‘to head him.” | J profess not to be above or below the common 
He has been thus driven on from folly to madness, | frailties of our nature. I will therefore not discuise 
from secret jealousy to open betrayal, and at last, | the fact that I was highly gratified at my first elee- 
in a fit of insane hostility to his former friends, who | tion to congress, yet I can truly say that my utmost 
elevated him to power, and in the desperate but vain ambition has been satisfied. [aspire to nothing more, 
hope of securing a re-election, he has been induced | and shall retire from the exciting scenes of politica 
to throw himself into the treacherous arms of his | strife to the quiet enjoyments of my own family and 
former enemies. What may be the result of this | fireside with still more satisfaction than I felt when 
new COALITION time alone can determine. [ fear it | first elevated to this distinguished station. 
had its origin in weakness, wickedness and perfidy, In conclusion, permit me again to return you my 
and that its cansummation will produce the bitter | warmest thanks for your kindness, which is deeply 
fruits of disappointment to those who glory in their | engraved upon my heart. I remain sincerely and 
shame. truly, your friend and fellow citizen, : 
Thus you see the origin, progress, and consumma- MILLARD FILLMORE. 
tion of all our difficultics. We have struggled hard 
under every discouragement to carry out the true From the Philadelphia American Sentinel. 
whig principles of 1840, and give relief to the coun-| The following letter was received by Mr. Hirsr, 
try. Our progress has been opposed and our efforts ; the secretary of the corporal’s guard of the city and 
thwarted at every step by the peculiar friends of the | county of Philadelphia, in answer to one addressed 
executive on the floor of congress, The press under | by him to the hon. Henry A. Wisz, announcing the 
his control has poured out malicious libels upon cur | fact of his election as an honorary member of that 
devoted heads until every patriot is sick at heart; and | association. f 
when all these have been braved and overcome, then | House of representatives, Washington, July 16, 1842. 
the veto at a single blow strikes to the ground our| Sir: I received yesterday your polite letter, ap- 
labors, and the revenues and credit of the nation.— | prizing me of my unanimous election asa member 
But Iam unwilling to dwell upon a subject so pain- |of the corporal’s guard of the city and county of 
ful and humiliating. I speak of it now ‘more in| Philadelphia. 
| Please present to the guard, and to every indivi- 














sorrow than in anger;” and cannot but regard it as an | 


| awful warning to select no man, even for a contin- | dual member of it, my sincerest and warmest salu- 


gent station of such vast power and responsibility, | tations—I will not say my thanks. I hada claim to 
whose taleats and integrity are not equal to it; and I | be one of you, and it was due to a brother patriot, to 
regard it as an additional proof that our only securi- | fraternal sympathy, which binds men in a good com- 
_ty against treachery and inordinate ambition is found | mon cause, to recognise him as one of yourselves. 
in the one-term principle, that takes away all in-| You are one of us—one of the guard here, every 
ducement in the executive to use his power to se-| where! The cognomen of corporal’s guard was giv 
| cure a re-election. Still | would not despair, but | en to us by the dictator himself, in the resentment of 
hope for the best. Our constitution contemplated | disappointed ambition, with scorn on his lip and con- 
| the possibility of such an infliction, and therefore has | tempt in hiseye. We proudly took him at his word 
wisely provided against its duration by limiting the | and assumed to be at once what we are—the corpo- 
| presidential term to four years. It is true that much | ral’s guard! Few in number, but able and efficient 
‘evil may be done in that time, but there is consola- | in power, in wisdom, in virtue, in firmness of pur- 
_tion in the thought that we can say to the deso-| pose and decision of action, to teach a proud tyran- 
| lating flood of tyrannical usurpation and folly that|nical majority humility and respect, and their one 
sweeps over the land, ‘‘thus far shalt thou go and no| man how mighty a few may be to overthrow the 
farther.” strong and self-confident, with the weapons of truth 

My time will not permit me to touch upon the ge-|and the constitution. Few, but a guard—the life 
;neral subjects of legislation or policy, or even to | guard of the constitution and the country. Not the 
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‘guard of Joun Tyter, but the guard of the sacred 
trust he holds for a free people—the guard of popu- | 
lar rights and of republican principles. Not the! 


he believed, a man of any legal e 
floor who would rise and say he agreed in opinion 
with the law officer of the government. 
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| tions of the commander-in-chief and of our own milj- 
| tary committee. He was therefore for adhering to 


On the con- | the proviso in the bill. Let us stop the appropriations 


guard of the spoils, but the guard of public proper- trary, what had the house witnessed on the 30th of True, this would not, of itself, reduce the army 


ty and of the government's just powers against the 
plunder and rapine of the spoilers. Not the guard | (Mr. Wexier), a gentleman excessively opposed to 
of federation, but of freedom. gags, and to all precipitate legislation, rose in front 

If the president be one man, he is elect of the! of the chair with a bill which was to be passed that 
people, responsible to the people, in office, with the | Same day through the house, through the senate, and 
power and patronage of the chief magistracy in his through the president of the United States, to enable 
hands, and in immediate contact with congress. If, the executive to collectrevenue. Well, this promis- 
he should wield a considerable influence upon public | 1S young statesman failed; and then, when his project 
men and measures, we should not be surprised; but | had miscarried, the house saw another gentleman 
we are surprised that he has so limited an influeuce | from New York, also a lawyer of high character, and 
under the circumstances in which he is placed by | 8 member of the judiciary committee to boot, rise in 
Divine Providence and the voice of the people, and | his place and present another plan for the same ob- 
friends so few’as the members of the corporal’s rig tl He had made a similar effort to carry through 
guard. Why is this? The reason is too palpable; | 's bill in a day, and with no better success. And 
that one man—not one officer, not elect of the peo- | Why this extraordinary haste and precipitation? Why, 
ple—whom the people never trusted and never will, | but from the conviction that not a dollar of revenue 
without the power and patronage of the presidency, | could be raised unless 2 law was passed to authorize 
not responsible, not sworn, in private life, far dis-, it? And what had they seen since then? It might 
tant from the metropolis, has the power, the extra- | not be in order for him to refer to what passed else- 
ordinary and unaccountable power, over a majority Where, but he might suppose that in the senate, a 
of blind worshippers in congress, to array them in| late secretary of the treasury, (Mr. Woopsury), a 
such hostility to the constitutional authority of Joun man who of course would not let a question like this 
Tyier and the executive department in his hands, as | Pass unexamined by him, ‘and also himself a distin- 
in their very madness to cry out, “‘perish commerce! , guished lawyer, had, in the very teeth and eyes of 
perish credit! starve manufacturers! starve the gO- | the constitution, introduced into the senate a bill to 
vernment! starve the people! so that John Tyler be taise revenue—a money bill—which the constitution 
‘headed,’ and until our god, our one man, can unite forbade to be originated any where but in the house 
all the knots of difficulty and distress!” This is a| Of representatives—a bill for the same purpose as 
tremendous power in one man! It is to guard against | these in the house—to put a patch over the great 
it and its adberents, their folly and wickedness, their, rent in the constitution created by the raising of re- 
favorite and his selfishness, their slavishness and his | Venue on executive mandate without the least au- 
dictatorship, that we organize a corporal’s guard of , thority of law. is : 
the country, the constitution, the government andits| | Mr. A. had heard it said that one of the authors of 
departments, the people and their rights, and of re-| the famous compromise bill (one consequence, by-the- 
publican liberty! If we can help it, the people shall | bye, of which compromise was the present final con- 
not starve, the government shall not be deprived of its | dition of this government) had expressed an opinion 
supplies for the sake of one ambitious man. Yours | that, after the 30th of June, revenue might be collect- 
truly, HENRY A. WISE. | ed though no law should be passed to warrant it; but 

Henry B. Hirst, esq., secretary, §c. that the other distinguished party to that proposition 
had declared im the plainest and most decisive terins, 
an opinion directly the reverse. The judiciary com- 


June last? A promising young statesman from Ohio, 





COLLECTION OF DUTIES. 
~ a or ————— === | was expedient now to be done, agreed perfectly that 
SPEECH OF MR. ADAMS. some remedy must be provided for such a state of 
In the house of representatives on Monday, July | things. Mr. A. said then, in his place, that it was 
95th, when the army bill was under discussion, Mr. | the very case of the British ship-money over again—a 
Jonun Quincy Apams took part in the debate. In ‘case in which millions had been raised without law, 
the course of his remarks he said—He had been de-! and all on the sole opinion of the attorney general, 
sirous to ask his friend from New York, (Mr. Warp) | not even sanctioned by that of the secretary of the 
whether, among the letters he received, there were | treasury, who acted under it, nor by any respectable 
any against the retrenchment of the public expendi- lawyer in the country. 
tures, or any which gave him satisfactory informa-| And yet the house had one of the most extraordi- 
tion as to the mode in which revenue was to be ob-| nary acts that ever was heard of reported from the 
tained to satisfy all these appropriations? How did | judiciary committee—an ex post fuclo Jaw, sanction- 
he stand now? The president of the United States, | ing the levying of ship-money, which had now conti- 
without any authority of law, was now levying re-| nued for nearly a month in full operation. That 
venue on the people of the United States, by virtue | 
of his own sole authority, precisely as Charles 1. had 
levied ship money on the people of England. For 
the resistance of that tyrannical exactment John | 
Hampden had suffered imprisonment and a fine of 
£2,000 sterling; but how did it end? The block on 
which the head of Charles at last fell presented the 
answer. ‘That was precisely our own state at this 
day in regard to the public revenue. ‘The secretary 








tion and assume the responsibility of this outrageous 
violation of the constitution in one of its tenderest 
and most vital parts—an ex post facto taxing of the 
people; a tax on their property, which by law was 
now free; and a tax levied by executive authority, 
without even the form of law. This being our state 
at present, he wanted to know if his friend from New 


mittee of this house, little as they agreed as to what| duced a positive benefit to this country, 


house was asked to pass it, and by so doing to sanc- | 


'There must be a concurrence on the part of the exe. 
cutive; he alone could disband this second regiment 
of dragoons, and if the house refused money to pay 
them, he probably would. The action of the house 


propriations for something else, and so continue the 
corps; but it was a strong expression of the opinion 
of the house;. the strongest they could give; and that 
was what he wanted to see. 


A similar case had recently occurred in regard to 
the navy. ‘The house had then refused to concur jn 
the senate’s amendment going to strike out a reduc. 
tion made by the house. Now, if they acted so in 
regard to the navy, @ fortiori, they ought to take the 
same course in regard to the army. As to the navy 
there might be a diversity of opinion, especially as 
there was a standing law for its increase, and regu- 
lar appropriations for that object had been made for 
four years together. But no such law existed for in- 
creasing the army. In the navy the money was for 
services already rendered; here they were for servi- 
ces yet future. He hoped the house would agree to 
insist, and if the other bill to reduce the army should 
come up in the meantime, no harm would be done. 


a 
COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE CONCLUDED, 


So far, therefore, as regards the direct intercourse 
between England and the United States, the commit- 
tee are convinced that the advantage in the compact 
has gone to our rival. Still it is not the purpose of 
the committee to infer that a better state of things 
would result for our navigation if the privileges of the 
treaty were mutually denied. Such a privation might 
lead to an unprofitable war of restrictions, and in the 
end, merely injure the trade of both. ‘The committee, 
however, present these factsto cisabuse the public 

inind of an impression that the rociprocity systein 
| founded on treaty has, under any circumstances, pro- 














‘They wish 
to show that, in its best condition, it is but an arran- 
gement recommended to the adoption of foreign na- 
tions by its value to them; and, in subinission to which 
we can find no better argument than that, perhaps, ils 
abrogation might bring upon us a greater evil. In 
this point of view we can see no good reason for the 
| perpetuation of the system ky permanent treaties, and 
would much prefer, if it is to be continued, that it 
should be placed upon the footing of temporary sti- 
pulation or occasional legislation. 

Whilst we are allured by the term of ‘reciprocal 
privilege,” and our commercial rivals are attempting 
to persuade us that these arrangements are founded 
upon a mutual interchange of good, we cannot close 
our minds tu the perception that the benefit is but the 
illusion of a name, and that the good is all upon one 
sice. Atthe very moment that we are indulging in 
the fancy of this reciprocation of liberal principles in 
the accoinmodation of our trade, we find either an 
onerous embarrassing duty upon, or a stern and rigid 
exclusion from British ports of every American pro- 
duct, except one which the nevessities of that nation 
| have rendered indispensible to her prosperity.— 





was not definitive; the president could transfer ap- ° 





of the treasury had expressed himself as in doubt) 
whether a dollar could be legally collected after the | 
ist of July: he had since then been called upon bya 
solemn vote of the house to say whether he had 
changed his opinion; and what did he say? ‘That he, 
had? By no means. There was not a particle of | 
evidence in his reply that his opinion was altered 
one hair’s breadth: he took very good care to say no. 
such thing; but he told the house that it was the 
opinion of the attorney general, and he had conse | 
quently issued circulars to all the collectors in the 
United States to go on and raise money from the 
people on the basis of this opimon of Mr. Attorney | 
General, and by authority of the executive. Mr. A.| 
desired to speak with all respect of that gentleman’s | 
character, talents and attainments, but at the same | 
time he could not but remember his opinion in re- 
gard to the Mississippi election; that was his legal | 
opinion, just as this was; and notwithstanding ail the | 
eloquence with which it had been maintained in the | 
house, he could not forget that its effect was to bring 
the house to a decision which they had themselves 
rescinded at a subsequent session. 

‘There were other legal opinions expressed by the 


same gentleman during his membership in this house, | 
All these | 
things had not inspired a very high opinion of his| 
judgment as an authority in law: while on the other 
hand, he scarce knew one man of apy respectable | s: ! ey 1 , 
standing in either house or out, who had not ex-| tions of this year if we accepted the estimates of the | border, the British dominions lie contiguous 
pressed an opinion to the contrary: nor was there,' secretaries of war and of the navy, the recommenda-| territory for more than two thousand iniles. Upon 


in which Mr. A. had as little confidence. 


York had received any letters which might show the | Whilst studied panegyrics and elaborate recommen- 
house how the twelve millions for the army, theeleven | ations of the doctrines of free trade are addressed to 
millions for the navy, and the four or five millions in| gur minds in every form in which British opinions 
part for their own pay, were to be met and satisfied?! ean reach us, we look in vain at every point of con- 
Had the gentleman any letters on that subject? Had/| tact in which ovr interests are brought into opposi- 
any Fortunatus presented himself with a purse} tion to Engtand’s, for the slightest concession to that 
deep enough to settle all the demands? The bills ran | lauded principle which is pronounc d to be the glory 
that the money was to be paid ‘tout of any money in of the present age. 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated,” when not The treaty of 1815 excludes the colonies. The 
a dollar was there to appropriate! We were becom- empire of Great Britain covers a large portion of 
ing a laughing-stock to the world. every quarter of the globe. It is a vast nation inter- 
lt was now pretty well understood that our quarrel! sected by seas and oceans. Its products embrace 
with England was so far settled that there was not | every conceivable thing that is grown, wrought, or 
the most distant prospect of a war with that power. taken in any part of the world— from the fisheries of 
And yet he had heard it said that precisely because a| the arctic circle to the fruits of the tropics. There is 
treaty had been agreed upon with her we must keep} no object of manufacture or mechan:cal skill, no 
up our army. Gentlemen who had voted to reduce wealth of the mines, no fruit of the earth, no treasure 
it now were strong for keeping it up, and were in- | of the sea, that dues not furnish occupation and gain 
creasing it, because, forsooth, our difficulties with | to some portion of her subjects, The necessary in- 
England were settled! Mr. A. would not agree to tercommunication between the several pasts of this 
that process of reasoning. He wished the house to| great empire furnishes support to the largest amount 
hold on to its proviso of reduction. Letus RETRENCH;/ of shipping in the world. Confining her commerce 
if we could do nothing else, let us do that. ‘The| and navigation to her own field, Great Britain has 
whigs were taunted with not retrenching as they pro-| scope enough for all requisite encouragement and 
mised. Now, of all retrenchments in which a go-) protection to her shipping. This intereommunica- 
vernment could engage, there was none like the re- | tion is reserved exclusively to herself. Jt is placed 
trenchment of astanding army. Gentlemen cried by her laws, in effect, as regards other nations, upon 
out for retrenchment, and yet talked of increasing | the same footing as her coasting trade. 
the army to 12,000 men. Mr. A. would venture to} The United States occupy a very peculiar relation 
say that forty millions would not pay the appropria- | to this power. Upon our northern and northeastern 
to our 
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the south, her islands form almost the first land seen The result of this compiaint was a repeal of this pro-| commercial concerns, and makes a power ul appeal 
by the voyager as he approaches this continent.—| vision. ‘Lord Wallace,’”’ says Mr. MeCulioh, in| to the consideration of congress. The navigation re- 
The great path of our trade is intercepted on the noticing this act, “originally intended to extend this) turns of 1840 show, that in the four ports ou lake 
| 
| 











norti and on the south by her colonies. The short-| principle to European ports, or to make ti lawtal for) Ootario of Saeket’s Harbor, Genessee, Oswego and 
est voyage we can make to northern Europe brings | British ships to import all nonprohibiied articles from) Niagara, this (rade turnistied employment for 166,086 
us almost in sight of Nova Scotia; the shortest to | wherever they might find them. But it was supposed | tonsof British shipping, and but 45,410 tons of A- 
southern Europe, Africa, Asia, and South America, | by some that foreign ships night be trore cheaply merican: thatthe British tonnage entered in the same 
vasses along the shores of her WestIndies. Allthese | navigated than ours, and that foreigners, taking ad- year at Detroit was 12,310 tons; whilst the Awerican 
jortioas of her empire she has excluded from the re-| vantage of this circumstance, would import the/ did not exceed 593 tons. We have no record furnish- 
ciprocity system. [t is true, she has given us liberty | Asiatic, African, and Ainerican products required | ed us in our official tables of the navigation of Cleve- 
to trade directly to and from any one of her colonies; | for our consumption into the contiguous continental) land, Butfalo, and other ports of importance—an 
put that is the extent of the privilege. Even that is} ports, and would consequently restrict the employ-| omission which ought henceforth to be corrected: 
modified by a designation of ports at which we may | ment of British ships to their carriage thence. We) they doubtless would show the same inequalities, 
enter. She, of course, has the right to regulate the | believe that these apprehensions were, in a great | We have further proof of the great activity and 
duties by which our products may be introduced into | measure, visionary. But the law is so contrived as | value of this trade to the British possessions, in the 
her colonies, and the right, also to establish the com- | to avoid even the possibility of danger on this head;| vast and rapid increase it has given tothe tolls on the 

| 

| 





mercial regulations between her several colonies.— | such of the products of Asia, Africa, aud America as| Wellaod canal, which have risen, as the coimwittee 
These functions have been exercised by her with an!are required for home consumption, being, with| are informed, from £12,000 to £50,000 sterling per 
aitroit skill, to increase her navigation by the carriage | trifling exception, inadmissible fromm Europe, and) annum. This canal has been purchased by the gov- 
of our products. Mostof the bulky articles produced | only admissible when they are imported in British! ernment and enlarged in capacity to enable it the 
in the United States are introduced into her vorthern | ships, or in ships of the country or place of which the! more freely to vent the great trade which has been 
American colonies at low duties, and froin thence are | goods ate the produce and from which they are, pressed upon it from the United States. The enter- 
carried to the West Indies in British ships at duties | brought. The only exceptions to this rule are articles | prise of our country is thus made subsidiary to the 
equally low or altogether free, whilst the direct trade | from Asiatic and African Turkey, imported from the | wealth, revenues, and navigation of the British colo- 
in the sane articles, froin the United States to the | Levant, and bullion.” ° | nies, aud in the same degree prejudicial to our own, 
West Indies, is cuinbered with duties altogether in- We are placed in something of the same category | through the policy of our government, 

capable of competition with the circuitous trade. noticed in this extract, by the British colonial system; | The existing: arrangement has designated certain 
p Since the application of steam to the navigation of | and it has already grown to be a source of discontent, ports in the British northern colonies, as well as in 
the Atlantic has been so successfully brought into} and irritation in the intercourse of the two nations. | the West Ludies, into which only our shipping ts al- 
practice, great changes have occurred in the course | It is not the design of the committee to present an lowed to enter; whilst, on the Briti-h side, their ves- 
of trade. These changes are likely to result in a to- | examination in detail of the many questions growing sels enter not only any port in the United States, but 
tally new condition of the commercial interests of this out of the colonial systein of Great Britain, which also sail from ports in their own dominions which. are 
country, requiring the adoption of new measures in | have produced the memorials and other expressions | forbidden to us. The allowance of such a diserimi- 
our policy. The shortest line of communication be-|of public opinion in reference to that system, now) nation in the arrangement cannot bat work, as it has 
tween the Ainerican and European continents, as we | placed before the committee. They are relieved’ done, to the disadvantage of our shipping, by enabl- 
have already intimated, touches Nova Scotia and/ from the necessity of such an exposition by the very ing British vessels to monopolize such coumerve as 
England. A passage of twelve days from land to|full and satisfactory report upon this subject from is confined to the tocality of the forbidden ports.— 
Jand is not unusual. From Nova Scotia to the Uni- | the committee on foreign relations, which is now be-| This is particularly the case in reference to the article 
ted States is but another day. Our present relations fore the bouse. They will, however, take occasion of plaster of paris, grindstones, and some other cow- 
with Great Britain secure this communication entire- | to say that, in view of the great defect of reciprocity , modities, which, being laden at the quarries on the 
ly toher shipping. No American citizen can enter in the regulations between the two governments, and bay of Fundy, are brought to the United States in 
into the competition with her subjects. The voyage | of the injurious operation of the present system upon British botioins, whilst the Ameriean vessels, not be- 
from Liverpvol to Halifax, from Halifax to Boston or | our navigation, they are of opinion that itis better, ing allowed to enter the ports where these comim_di- 
New York, and the same reversed tron Boston or | even at once, to throw this intercourse back to the ties are found, have been obliged to abandon the 
New York back to Halifax, and thence to England, , condition in which it was held previous to the year trade to their rivals as beyond the pale of coimpeti- 
presents four terms or sections—two long ones across | 1830, than to preserve it on the grounds it now occu- | tion. The effect of these regulations will be seen ia 
the Atlantic; two short ones between our ports and) pies. It could not be worse for us; and it would then, ;| the following statement of tonnage entering the U- 
Halifax. By the existing regulations, English ship- |at least, present an equality of relations which we | nited States in the coimmerce with the the British 





| 





ping may occupy all four of these sections: the A- | can as well sustain as our rival. | American colonies. 
merican but two, and these the short ones. So,ina| The committee have. in accordance with this view, | Tons. 
circuitous voyage from Engiard to Halifax, thence prepared a bill for the establishment of reciprocal; 1830—American tonnage entered 130,527 
along our coast tothe British West Indies, and thence | commerce with the British colonies, framed on the | British ss 4,002 
back to Enuland, the American shipping is con@ved | principles of the act approved on the Ist Mareh, 1825,' 1831—American “ 92 672 
lo the short sections of this circuit; the English has; which they submit with this report. British ee 82.557 
the piivilege of the whole. If, pursuing the policy| It is apparent, from an inspection of the official, 1832—American ss - 74.001 
which she has already begun, Great Bitiain should | documents relating to our commerce with the British | British “ 103.671 
su regulate her duties npon the circuit we have des- | colonies, that an increase of British tonnage, greatly| 1833—American es 209.959 
cribed, she may readily transfer the greater portion | disproportioned to our own, has grown up both upon | British as 20S 064 
of the carriage of our most bulky commodities of ex- ithe lakes and upon the Atlantic. Somme have atteinp- | 1834—A merican &s 173.273 
port to Europe to her own vessels. [t is only to ted to account for this disproportion upon the suppo- | British ss 259 984 
establish, as she has already done, in any of her near, sition that the British increase is merely nominal,| 1835—American “6 263,852 
colonies an entrepot for American products at low | and is to be ascribed to the greater activity of British British ss 387,250 
duties, and to encumber the samme articles, borne di- | shipping in the short voyages between the United} 1836—A merican 6 278 650 
rectly frown the United States te England, with high | States andthe colonial ports upon our borders. Lt is | British 6 377.523 
duties, and she will have accomplished a complete (said, also, that, on the lakes, the British employ 1837—Awmerican 6s 286 670 
monopoly of this trade. twenty five steamboats, where we have but five, and Pritish ss 435,996 
In seeking for reciprocity in our relations with this : that there are more small vessels sailing under the 1838—American s 266,220 
governinent, it would seem to the committee to be a| British flag than under ourown, These facts consti- British ss 370,397 
cardinal point to place this colonial commerce upon | tute the evidence of the justice of our complaint, and 1339— American es 334.121 
a footing altogether more just to our claims than it at|demonstrate conclusively that the present arrange- British 6 332.097 
present occupies; and that we are entitled to demand | ments operate much more favorably for the naviga 1540—Ainerican ss 373.149 
of a friendly power, with which we stand under so’ tion of our neighbors than for ourown. [tf is one of British ss 337 917 


many affinities of commerce and good will as we do|the most striking incidents that have followed the 
witb Great Britain, that we should either be allowed | settlement of this colonial question in 1839, that an 
to participate with her in the carriage of our own com- | enormons trade has grown up, in American produce, | observation to show the increase of British tonnage 
moiities from and to any part of ber dominions, or to these colonies; that vast quantities of flour, grain, | from that date. 
that regulations should be adopted which shall pre- | provisions, and other commodities, are continually; From these facts, the committee feel justified in 
vent her from monopolizing that carriage to herself. | shipped trom our border ports into Canada, to be | assuming ‘he position, thatin order to establish a just 
In asking this, we adopt her own principle of com- borne thence, in British vessels, either to England or} and actual reciprocity in the employment of the navi- 
inerce, and fortify it by the same arguments which | other British possessious—thus transferring the car- | gation of the two countries—throwing out of view 
have prevailed in the adjustment of her own policy.|riage of our produce to British ships, without the| every question relating to reciprocity in trade with 
A conspicuous example of her tenacity for this prin- | possibility of competition or interference from us.—| Great Britain, in regard to which the most. striking 
ciple, in an analogous case, is furnished from her | This produce goes into Canada, either free or at low} and oppressive inequalities exist, as we have already 
own history. rates of duty, and is shipped thence to the West lu-| intimated—it is essential— ; 
By the navigation laws of England, even a British | dies free; whilst, if borne directly in our vessels, it) First. ‘That all the ports of the British American 
ship was forbidden to import the products of Asia, | would be cumbered with a heavy duty. We have | colonies should be open to the admission of American 
Africa, or America, except from the country where they | no accurate statistics of our exports on the lakes, but} vesseis on the same terins that British 
were produced. ‘This prohibition was made with a! it it is well known that not munch less than three mil-| admitted into our ports; and 
View to prevent other nations from establishing en- | lions of bushels of wheat have been exported inone| Second That Ainerican vessels shall have the 
trepots of foreign merchandise in the neighborhood | year to Kingston alone, whence it is shipped, by the} privilege of carrying freely from the British colonies, 
of England, by which the vessels of foreign nations | St. Lawrence, to the West Indies, to England and| and to all foreign countries, all conimodities of the 
inight have seeured to themselves the benefits of the | other places. Flour commands scarcely a smaller! same class of description as those which are ordina- 
long voyage, and left to England only the short voy- price a’ Detroit than it does at New York, and the St.| rily imported by the British colonies from the United 
age from the entrepot to her own ports. It was a| Lawrence is daily increasing in importance as the States, on the same terms that British vessels nay 
device to employ her own navigation on the longest | great channel of the trade of a large portion of the| carry them. : 


vi , ;' 
he existing arrangement went into Operation tn 
1330, and Uiis exposition is particularly worthy of 


vessels are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lines of commerce, ‘territory of the United States—a trade under Anglo: These conditions are no more than are now sub- 
rhis interdict was found eventually to produce | American control, and. mainlained to the advance- | sta:tially permitted by our laws to British vessels; 


sreat einbarrassinent to British merchants in foreign ! ment of British navigation and the injury of ours. and it is quite obvious to the committee that there 
ports. They could not, in America, Asia, or Africa, The existence of such a trade under such circum-| can be no fair reciprocation Without the allowance of 
make up a cargo of commodities of various origin— | stances i3 a remarkable commentary upon the want them to our trade, ‘(he arrangement for such a pri- 

cing confined to the productions of the country.— j of sagacity anc foresight in the administration ot our | vilege might be easily made by the designation of a 
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. of a trade which, on their side, is confined to the snp- 
duce, or manufacture of the United States, which are! ply of the wants ofa much smaller circle of popula- 
usually iinpurted tato Canada, New Brunswick, | tion, and, in reference to soine of th: in, to soine few 
Nova Scotia, and other British provineess which list) porls whose commerce, in e ymparison with ours, is 
shod for the staple of a carrying trade open to! certainly limited, if not to an ineonsiderable, at least, 
vessels of the United States. toa very infertor ainount of dewand. It was going 

Passing from the illustrations of the recipragity | far in the way of concession, to grant the privilege oi 
sysiem with England, we proceed to examine those | direct transportation to the produce of the respective 
with other nations, ‘countries with whom these treaties are furimed. 

Lhe reciprocity with Evgland we have shown is of} Bat it is scarcely conceivable what adequate mo- 
a limited kind—confined to articles the growth, pro- tives of good policy could have presented themselves 
duce, or manufacture of the contracting parties.— to our governinent to justify the opening of our entire 
The treaties with tos! of the other Enropean powers trade with all the world to the vessels of these powers, 
are on the broadest seale of privilege. The grant to! —endowed as they are with such capacities for cheap 
the parties the liberty of importing into each other’s navigation,—and to admit their ships and seamen 
ports, «ll kinds of produce, from any quarter of the into a free competition with our own, in whatever 
world, regardless of the origin of the commodity and | trale their ierebants might think proper to embark. 
of the place whence imported, in the vessels of each. | This we have nevertheless done; and the conseqnence 

The privilege far transcends that conferred by the is that congress is receiving from all quarters deep 
British reciprocity treaties with the same powers, complaints of the injury we have inflicted upon our 
froin which the policy, andin great part the language |own navigation—an injury which is now in rapid 
of our treaties have been borrowed. In the Biitish | progress of mischief, and whieh, if not arrested by 
treaty with Prussia in 1824, and with the other | timely legislation, must result in laying up our own 
northern powers of Enrope which are copied froin it, ‘shipping to rot at our docks, and in the surrender of 
the privilege of importation of articles not the growth, ‘our carrying trade to the friendly rivals whom our 
produce, or manufacture of the countries of the re-| policy has done so much to favor. O ir ship owners, 


spective parties, is qualified by the further condition | before they may find employment for their vessels, 
that they shall be such articles as “can be legally | are obliged to wait in their own ports, untilthe Swe- 
imported” into the ports of either. “This qualifieation | dish, Danish or Hanseatic shipping-have taken off as 
has a reference to **the enumerable articies” defined | much freight as they can earry,—or to adopt the al- 
in the British navigation laws to which we have ternative of reducing their compeusation to the stand- 
heretofore aliuded, and which, by those laws, caunot | ard fixed by their competitors, though at the sacrifice 
be fegaily imported into Great Britain except in| of all fair profit. This is the great oifering which we 
British ships, or ships of the country of whici they | bave made to the genius of free trade—an offering 
are the products, or of the country from which they /which finds so mwueh approval on the other side of 


list of articles, of the class of those the growth, pro 


its discriminations against foreign shipping, is stil 
in force. There is no desire-to repealit. The con- 
linuance of this act will be regarded as an ticication 
of the extent to which the United States are Willing 
to go in the application of the principle of reciprocity, 
The subject being, at ail times, wilhin the coutrol of 
congress, will enable us, al once, to correct any in. 
jurious effect which might result in any particular 
case to the detriment of our commerce or slipping. 

The commiitee, in completing this review of the 
navigation of the country, have but little to remark 
upon that engaged in the coasting trade. The pros. 
perity of this, the most valuable branch of our marine, 
isin a great ineasure secure against those i fluences 
which are likely to injure the shipping employed in 
foreign commerce, We have guarded it against all 
coinpetion from abroad. Lt ts solely dependent for its 
success upon the vigor and enterprise ofour domestic 
industry. ‘The exchange of ourcontinually multiply. 
ling domestic products between the different states 
of the union, and the rapid intereourse engendered 
by these increasing sources and supplies of internal 
commerce amongst ourselves, have been steadily 
addiag to our coasting vessels and steamboats;—the 
increase of which, even under the most depressing 
conditions of our foreign commerce, is a gratifyin 
evidence of the capacity of the country to maintain 
a great trade independent of the whole world, and 
would seem to point ont, wih peculiar distinction, 
the value and the necessity of fostering those employ- 
ments Which shail sustain the wealth and power of 
the nation in the face of all foreign hostility. 

A tabular statement of the increase of our coasting 
tonnage, composed froin the same elements as that 
which we have presented in reference to our tonnage 





are imported ithe Atlantic; and which, we may venture to assert, | 
In all reciprocity treaties with the same powers we | will be recommended to our continned favor as both | 
have no such reservation. There is no class ofa liberal and wise abandonment of ancient error, by | 
“enumerated articles” known to our systein of navi |every political economist of Europe who takes an 
gition. Tue privilege, therefore, conferred by our | interest in the success of that newly discovered theory | 
treaties coinprehends almost every article of comm. | of reciprocity which throws the blessings of free trade | 
merce, and extends to almost every part of the woild. | upon Europe and its burdens upon Aierica. 
In fact, we have acéorded to these powers, so far as|  ilie committee think it time that the attention of 
navigation is concerned, unlimited free trade | the country was awakened to the importance of a} 
‘The practical operation of these concessions we | change in this policy. We have made the experi-| 
hace already shown. They have filled our harbors | ment and it has failed. It only remains for us to re- 
with foreign flags, and have condemned the Ameri- trace our steps. With a view to such an action the 
can ship owner to become a quietand passive spec- | committee present, for the adoption of the house, a 
tator of the workings of a policy whichis transferr | resolution requesting the President, whenever in his 
ing his business and ifs emolainents in bis own port) judginent it shail be proper, to give the prescribed 
and under the encouargeinent of his own Govern- | notice for the termination of such of our reciprocity 
ment, to foreigners: transferring them withont an! treaties with European nations as have extended the 
equivalent in the increase of commerce or any per-| reciprocal privilege of trade beyond the limits of 
ceptible good of any kind. They are assailing the articles “the growth, produce, or manufactare” of 
prosperity of our mechanics and workmen employed | the respective counties; and also to make known the 
yn the building and fitting out of ships, by introduc. |desire of this government hereafter to arrange its | 
ing large ainounts of foreign brilt tonnage into our | foreign trade upon principles of reciprocity whieh | 
trade, and in the same proportion discouraging and 
oppress ng that most valuable branch of our industry | to the direct importation of the products of the con- 
‘Tuey are checking the growth of our marine, by | tracting parties; with the further condition that such | 
supplanting the American sailor aad substituting the | arrangement shall be either the subject of occasional | 
foreign seaman in bis place to conduct American | legislation, or, if of treaty stipulation, that it shall be 
commerce. In short, they are rapidly and conspicu- | upon such terms only as may admit of its repeal at. 





shall not extend beyond the allowance oj equal duties | , 


engaged in the foreign trade, will furnish, at a glance, 
the evidence of the condition of this portion of our 
shipping. The list of enrolments and licenses, here- 
tofore given in table No. II. though liable to the ob- 
jections we have stated, will also lend some aid in 
forming au opinion on the subject. 

Statement showing the number of enrolled and licens- 
ed vessels built in the United States; also the num- 
ber lost or condeinned, and the balance of increase 
in each year. 


Quantity Lost or coa- Actual 
Year ending. built, deinned, increase, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Decemnber 31, 1830 36,841 7,551 29,289 
1831 40.241 7,932 32,308 
1832 71,556 7,664 63.891 
1833 88.647 5,951 82,694 
834 65,707 4,524 60,882 
From September 30, 1835, to 
September 30, 1836 66,933 5,619 61,361 
183 80,643 9,163 71,478 
1833 71,275 6,208 65,067 
1839 65,922 7,729 53,193 
1849 62,187 13,174 49,012 


Before leaving this question of the navigation of 
the United States, the committee desire, in the briet- 
est manner, to advert toa subject referred -to their 
consideration, and to present their conclusions upon 


ously countervaillug and overthrowing the most 


cherished tundameutal principles upon which, for | 


more than half a ceutury, we have been endeavor. 
ing to build up a commercial marifime power, 
All that bas been said by the British writers we 


have before quoted, in reference to the impolicy of a} 


reciprocity treaty with acountry that is able to build 
and navigate ships cheaper than another, applies with 
peeuliar force to the case presented by our Govern 
tent in the treaties we refer to. 

The powers with which we have concluded these 
treaties—we speak especially of those of the north of 


Europe—are well known both to built and navigate | 


their vessels cheaper than we can do. [tis not affirm 
ing too much to say that the material employed in 
ship building is to be procared in ; 
rates of cost inueh below that for which they can b 
obtained inthe United States; that tne wages ol labor 
employ ed in this occupation are, in these countries 
at least one-half less thau ours; ant that those paid to 
seainen and all others concerned in the navization ot 
their sips may be placed at an average of 334 per 
cent less than are usually paid in the United States; 
whilst all the expenses of victualling and providing 
for these vessels are quite as cheap if not cheaper 
than are incurred by our ship owners, We do not 
furnish examples of these several items of cost and 
expense, only because the fact we have stated is 
netorious and has been so oiten brought to the view 
of the country as to render it unnecessary. 

Yet wih these powers we persuade ourselves that 
our treaties have placed our commerce upon a reci- 
procal tooling. To say nothing of the high, and even 
prohibitory duties, which, in several of these states, 
are brought by their tariffs into contrast with our low 
duties, we have consented to open the trade of our 
whole country of seventeen millions of people to the 


the Baltic States at | 


subjects of these powers in exchange for the privilege | 
J 


any time upon twelve months’ notice. it. They allude to the resolution resnecting the pro- 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages which may re-| priety-of altering the present mode of ineasuring and 
|sult from an engagement te forego, in any case, the cuinputing the tonnage of our vessels.* 
right of imposing discriminating duties upon foreign The method is prescribed by the 3d section of the 
navigation, the cominittee conceive that a liinited act, entitled “An act for the registering and clearing 
exemption of the vessels of friendly powers, upon a vessels, regulating the coasting trade, and for other 
| reciprocal footing, as but a just concession to that purposes,” approved on the Ist of September, 1788. 
liberal spirit of accom:aodation which ought to char-|" Great and serious complaints have been «made a- 
| acterize the commerce of the world: but they think | gainst this method of measurement, founded upon 
also that that concession igs extended az far as itouzht! what seems to be a well sustained opinion, that it 
|to go, when it embraces the direct trade between tbe | has exercised a very prejudicial effect upon the struc- 
parties, in their respective products. ture and strength of our vessels. ‘he collecting, in 
The notice suggested by the resolution, would af- | foreign ports, as well as our own, of a duty, estimated 
feet, at the expiration of twelve months from its date, | by the tonnage of the vessels, has rendered it an ob- 
the treaties at present existing with Denmark, Swe- ject of econo ny in the construction of ships and other 
fen, the Hanseatic republic, Prussia, Austria and vessels, to obtain the fargest capacity of hold ina 
Russia—the treaties with these powers bave already! manner that shall afford the smallést amount of nomi- 
extended b yond their original limitation, and being nal tonnage under the rule of measure:mnent as estab- 
subject tu be discontinued upon one year’s notice.—/ lished. The consequence of this, it is affirmed, has 
The remaining treaties in which the reciprocity prin- | peen to encourage the adoption of models, which, in 
ciple is adepted on the broadest scale, may be made producing the desired result, have led to a sacrifice 
the subject of consideration as the terin of their du- | both of streneth and speed in the vessel. 
ration approaches. Tne few treatiesof thischaracter) Until very Tecently the mode of admeasuring ton- 
which we have e:tered into with the South American | nage in Eng'and was substantially the same as that 
| states, —Brazil and Venezuela—have produced no in- | established by our act of 1789. The saine complaints 
/conventence, and may therefore be left upon their | against that mode, which have been made in this 
| present basis. é j Lil ‘country, have also been made in England, and the 
| In the recommendation of this resolution, it is not conseqnence has been a change in the method of as- 
| the purpose of the cominittee to express any com: | certaining the tonnage, by substituting one which 
| plaint or objection against the treaties referred fo, 00 | furnishes a result much nearer to the actual capacity 





| 


auy other point than that which concerns the recipro- | of the vessel, and which is not liable to be evaded by 
ca! privileges to which we bave adveited. Whatever) changes of structure. This improvement of the 
other provisions in these treaties may have been! method of measurement was established by act of 
found necessary to the due regulation of our commer- parliament, 5 and 6 William IV., chap. 56. 
cial intercouse with these powers may be renewed in 
future fegotiations, ¥ ; * The committee refer to the resolution of Mr. Ayerigg, 
The act of the 2d of March, 1815, presenting the suggesting an ingniry into the propriety of altering the 
terms upon which this government is willing to relax; mode of admeasuring the tonnage of vessels, 
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_ The committee, without further comment or ex- 
lanation, beg leave to refer the house to a letter ad- 

dressed by Mr. Foster Rhodes, a naval constructor of 

greal experience, now in the service of the govern- 
ment, to ‘he secretary of the treasury, upon this sub- 
ject, and which they have appended to this report.— 

‘That leiter, in the opinion of the committee, contains 

all that is necessary for a proper appreciation of the 
changes sugyested. In accordance with the views 
there expressed, the committee submit a bill. 

The coumittee have thus disposed of the principal 
topics, which have been referred to their examination, 
connected with the commerce and navigation of the 
country. : os ; 

The policy of meeting the restrictions imposed by 
foreign nations upon our products by countervailing 
duties, is a subject which bas been submitted to the 
committee on manufactures, and is eambraced in their 
report. The great injustice which has been dove to 
the United States in the commercial systems adopted 
by couniries with whoin we have manifested a desire 
to maintain the most friendly intercourse, and to 
whom we have tendered the most liberal relations, 
has been a theme of iong and earnest remoastrance 
on the pait of our citizens. The excessive duties 
Jevied upon our tobacco, and almost every other pro- 
duct of our soil, by Eugland; the severe restrictions 
imposed upon our tobacco by France, and the refusal 
by other powers to receive our products, except on 
terins of great disadvantage to our producers, have 
ever been met, on our side, by whiat may be called, 
in comparison, an exccedingly moderate scale of im- 
posts upon every commodity which enters into our 
trade from these nations. We have iabored to repre- 
sent the feeling of this country upon the subject, both 





tily disposed of, and moved its reference to the com- 
mittee on public lands. 

Mr. Preston replied at some length, holding out the 
idea that to commit the resolution to the committee 
on the public lands would be committing the lamb to 
the wolf. 

Mr. Allen addressed the senate at large, insisting 
that the resolution did not go far enough, and that 
hs should at the proper time move to amend it so 
that money for the extinguishment of Indian titles 
should be reimbursed out of any of the public lands. 

Mr. White replied at gceat iength, and after a few 
remarks from Mr. Morehead, 

Mr. Evans moved to postpone its further conside- 
ration until to-morrow, with a view to take up the 
revenue bill; which motion prevailed. 

The bill to provide for the claims arising under 
the 14th and 19th articles of the treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit creek was read a third time and passed. 

The bill to provide revenue from imports was then 
taken up; when 

Mr. Crittenden rose and addressed the senate at 
some length against the amendment of the committee 
onfinance in the senate, reducing the duty on cotton 
bagging from five cents a square yard to three and a 
half. 

Mr. Calhoun followed, declaring the duty as laid 
by the amendment too high, and moved to reduce it 
to two cents a square yard; on which he asked the 
yeas and nays. 


others; when 





through our regular diplomatic representatives and 
th:ough special agencies aid missions charged with 
the duty of bringtng these questions to the attention 
of the proper authorities to whoin they were addres- 
sed. So lar these eiforts have inet with no success. 
It cannot justly be made atopic of complaint il, 
after this long delay and frequent remonstrance, we | 
should at last resort to such retaliatory ineasures as | 
may place us upon the footing which our transaUlan- | 
tic rivals have theinseives assuined as the basis oj} 
their commercial intercou:se wiih us. There would 
be neither apparent nor "eal harsiiness in the proce- 
dure it we stiould place duties of tweuty, fitly, or a 
hundred p-r cent. upon the products of those nations 
which du not hesitate to enckinber ours with four, 
five, six hundred and even wore than a thousand per 
cent. We should prefer to avoid this course towards 
nations whoin, troim every consideration of respect 
and conimen interest, we are glad to 


[he committee therefore concur with the sugges 


manwlactures on this subject. 

A repoit has already been made by the committee 
On the iniand drawback question, which tenders a 
further consideration of it unnecessary. They will 


the petitioners in the causes that have been submitted 
in the several memorials upon this subject. 

In conclusion, the committee present with this re- 
port, in conformity wits the various suggestions 
Which it contatus— 

A joint resolution requesting the president, at such 


j}ata few minutes before 6 o’clock. 


| Jury 29. 


from James O’Conner in relation to steam boilers. 


party for the last ten years, it should not be thus has-| Jury 30. 


Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial 
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Several memorials were presented.— 
One was from the custom house of New York, and 
remonstrated against the provision incorporated into 
the bill against the payment of salaries before the 
accounts are audited. 

Mr. Linn presented a resolution to the effect that 
the amount.expended from the treasury for claims 
be reported to congress at the commencement of 
every session. 

Nir. Tappan, of Ohio, gave notice of his intention 
to amend the revenue bill by moving an amendment 
to the effect that all nations which will receive the 
flour, wheat and provisions of this country free of 
duty shall have their goods imported at the rate of 
20 per cent. duty. 

The bill from the house for the armed occupation 
of Florida as amended by the house, was reported 
| with a recommendation that the senate concur in the 
amendments of the house. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, said that the bill since it 
left the senate, had evidently changed its character. 
It was not now a military bill, but a bill providing 
nothing more than a donation of two hundred thousand 
acres of land, and l:e could not consent to its passage. 

Mr. White moved for the postponement of the bill 
until Monday, until he could have time to examine 
into its provisions. The motion prevailed by a vote 
‘of 21 to 19. 

The committee of conference on the subject of 
the naval appropriation bill made a report through 
|the chairman of the committee ec‘ finance. The 





The debate was kept up until a late hour between committee after two sessions recommend a com- 
Messrs. Walker, Evans, Cuthbert, Barrow, Preston, and | promise to the effect that the senate recede from the 


| proviso limiting the personnel of the navy, and.recom- 


On motion of Mr. Morehead, the senate adjourned | mend in lieu of it that the midshipmen be limited to 


| the number in service in 1841, and secondly that in 
‘regard to the other and higher grades they be limit- 
ed to the number in service in 1841. Many of the 


The paper states that Mr. O’Connor has discover- | other amendments were receded from, and that in 


‘ed the exact degree of heat at which an explosion | relation to the Brooklyn navy yard dry dock compro- 


The report of the committee on conference 


/must inevitably take place, and gives tables in sup-| mised. 


port of his theory. He measures it at 308 degrees. | 


'A cubie inch of steam at 208 degrees contains but | 


was concurred in by the senate without debate. 
rhe revenue bill was then taken up. Mr. Sevier, 
of Arkansas, commenced the debate upon the amend- 


recoguise as! 

friendly powers; but the policy they have c!.osen to} 
’ o e 

pursue towards u3 scarcely leaves us an alternative. | 


i From his table it appears that a boiler cannot be 
‘heated up to 308 degrees without producing cer- 
tain and inevitable explosion. 
boilers should be furnished with a thermometer, 


whose bulb should be immersed in the water, and | 


thereby indicate its exact degree of heat. ‘The im- 


‘The 


and not geometrical, which governs the increase of 


lt appears truly strange 


{ 

| . ° . ° ‘ 
of heat or elastic force of water in a boiler. 
' 

| the elastic force of water. 


erease of elastic force in arithmetical progression. 


‘the same within 308 degrees of heat, while the rules 


| 108 atoms of water and 70,092 atoms of caloric.— | ; ; ty 
‘ment pending and in opposition to the provision of 


It is proposed that ail | 


elastic force of steam is in arithmetical progression, | 


report a bill adapted genereliy to meet the views of | it is a still stranger, ry ellcramap ssh coincidence, | 
‘that the elastic force of water and steam should be | considered, and all of them were rejected, and the 


| which govern the increase of elastic force of the two 
| fluids vary so wuch from each other. 


The bill to regulate enlistments in the naval ser- 


'vice of the United States, came up in its order, | 


time as he sha!l deem advisable, to give the proper| when— 


nolice for terminating such treaties with Europeap 
powers as have established the privilege of smportiag 
On equal terms other art:cles than those the produce 
of the countries in whose vessels the Importations are 
made; 

A till to establish reciprocity in the commercial 
regulations of the Unied States in their intercourse 
With certain British colonial posts; and 

A bill to alter tne mode of admeasuring the tonnage 
Of ships and other vessels. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTi CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 





SENATE. 

Jury 28. Mr. Phelps reported from the committee 
on revolutionary claims, the bill from the house di- 
recting warrants to issue for the bounty land due on 
account of the services of Major General Duportail, 
Brigadier Gen. Armand, and Niajor de la Colombe. 

‘ir. Preston called up the resoiution which he sub- 
mitied some two or three days since, to the effect 
that all sums hereafter paid for the extinguishment 
of the Indian titles shall be reimbursed out of the 
proceeds of the sales of the lands acquired under the 
treaty. Mr. P. desired itsimply to take its place on 
the calendar. 

Mr. White thought as this matter conflicted direct- 
ly with a principle which had been fully debated at 
the last session, and had been the object of the whig 


Mr. Bayard explained the object of the bill, and 
moved to so amend it as to iuciude in its provisions | 
‘the marine corps.” | 


On motion of Mr. Preston, the bill was so amended | 


Mr. King Suggested that ‘‘musicians” be added, 
and the amendment then read that no blacks should 
be enlisted in the army, navy, cr marine corps, ex- 
cept as cooks, stewards, servants, and musicians. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
and decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ailen, Archer, Bagby, Barrow, 
Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Conrad, Cuthgert, 
Fulton, Graham, King, Linn, Mangum, Preston, 
Rives, Sevier, Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, Walker, 
Wilcox, Woodbury, Young—24. 


Dayton, Evans, Miller, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, 
Smith, of Ind. Sprague, ‘Tappan, Wiite, Williams, 
W oodbridge—16. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, the senate proceeded to 
the discussion of the tariff bill. ‘The question last 
pending being the amendment of Mr. Calhoun to 
make the duty on cotton bagging 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 


Crittenden, Bagby, Calhoun, King, Cuthbert, Rives, and 
others; when 








On motion of Mr. Sevier, the senate adjourned. 


Some discussion ensued. 


as to include the army. | 


| the part of the senate as tothe disputed points. 


NAYS—Messrs. Saies, Chvate, Clayton, Crafts, | 


The debate was kept up until 5 o’clock by Messrs. | 


the house and in favor of the lowest duty. He spoke 


as a cotton planter and considered the duty a grievous 
burden. 


Mr. Benton advocated the middle ground between 


; 20 per cent. moved by Mr. Calhoun on cotton baggin 
mersion of the bulb of a thermometer in the steam | oBing, 


' does not enable the instrument to exhibit the degree | 


and 5 cents a yard as in the house bill. Mr. Cal- 
houn’s proposition was then voted upon by yeas and 
nays and rejected by a vote of 23 to 8. 

Mr. Calhoun then proposed 25 per cent. duty on 
cotton bagging, and after debate this was rejected, 


197 to 17 
“mt . . 
: : a i oe ig . « ASLIV } ‘col te | 

tions which have been inade by the commitiee on) (says this document) and not ney ety wecgcsaer- ed 

for, that the elastic force of water is increased in 
| geometrical progression, while the steam generated | 

'from it and found in the same boiler has but an in- | 


The question was then on the duty of 5 cents and 
3: centsayard. This again gave rise to a discussion 
upon the merits of the whole question. 

The amendment of the committee was then reject- 
ed by a vote of 26 to 23. 

The iron amendments of the committee were then 


bill was about to be reported to the senate, when— 

Mr. Buchanan rose and moved to strike out the 
27ih section of the bill relating to the repeal of the 
proviso to the bill for the distribution of the proceeds 
of the pubiic lands; but it being then 5 o’clock the 
senate adjourned. 


Aveusr 1. Mr. Evans, from the committee on 
finance, reported the army appropriation bill from 
the house. The committee recommend that the 
senate insist on their amendments, and agree to the 
amendment to the proviso, that only $146,296 shall 
be appropriated for the settlement of claims out of 
the $900,000; and ask a committee of conference on 
This 
report was not concurred in. 

_ Agreeably to notice, Mr. Walker asked leave to 
merous a bill to change the time of the naturaliza- 
ion laws. 





Mr. Archer moved to lay the motion on the table. 
Mr. Walker gave his reasons at some leogth for 
| desiring to introduce the bill. He thought it called 
ler by the existing state of things, when there were 
so many foreigners in the country, who, in case of 
var, woud owe no allegiance to the American o- 
|} vernmeut. ” 
The question was then taken by yeas and nays, and 
it was laid on the table by the following vote: 
Y!AS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates Bayard 
Berrien, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Dayton Evans, 
| Graham, Huntington, Miller, Morehead, Phelps Pres- 
| ton, Simmons, Smith, of Ind. Sprague, White Wood- 
| bridge—21. a 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cuth- 
bert, Fulton, Kerr, King, Linn, McRoberts, Man- 
gum, Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker 
Whicox, Williams, Woodbury, Young—1g. 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
} 
' 
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Mr. Williams, of Maine, replied at some length 
and in opposition to the bill; and a general debate 


* The bill for the armed occupation of Florida was 
taken up, the question being on concurring with the 
amendment of the house of representatives. arose upon the merits of the question, in which 

Mr. Benton read a letter from Florida to show that} Messrs. Sevier, rcher and others took part. The 
the Indians were congregated in considerable num-/ question was then taken, and the amendment pend- 

bers at different points, and that there still existed | ing rejected by a vote of 27 to 12. 
great danger. The bill, was not altogether what) this is to preserve the spirit of the pension law of 
he could have wished, yet he was desirous that the/ August 1841, which repeals the pension law of 1837 
senate should concur in the amendment of the house. | at the close of the present session of congress. The 

Mr. White thought the bill, as amended in the 
house, conflicted in some essential and important 
particulars with the great Jand policy which had 
worked so wel& This amendment made a gratuitous 


ment. ] 
Mr. Williams, of Maine, proposed an amendment 
that the payment of pensions hereafter should con- 


grant of a Jarge portion of the public domain without | form to the act of 1835,—the pay to be the same, | 


Carried nem con. 
The bill was reported to the senate, and after a 
concurrence in the amendmentof Mr. Williams, 


requiring any condition whatever but that the settler | and the modes of appliance. 
was to build his hut and cultivate five acres, thus 
holding out’ to settlers inducements to rush on the 
public lands in advance of the public surveys. He| was adopted in the committee. i 

thought so grave and important a subject as that of| Mr. White, of Indiana, proposed further amend- 
the public domain should not be disposed of in a light | ments, which gave rise to a postponement of the bill 
and trivial manner. until to-morrow. 

Mr. Benton made some remarks in reply which Mr. Preston, of S. C. moved the committee of con- 
were not heard. ference proposed yesterday by the committee of fi- 

Mr. Lint saw no innovation on the general policy | nance, but postponed until to-day. The committee of 
of the land system. Making donations of Jand to | conference was ordered, and appointed by the chair. 
settlers to defend territory was as old as the history; The revenue bill was then taken up on the motion 
of the country itself. He pointed to the last war,} of Mr. Evans, of Maine, the question being the mo- 
when bounty had been given in the shape of lands, | tion of Mr. Buchanan to strike out the 27th section. 
and the great territory of Oregon would have to be Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, was entitled to the floor, 
settled on the same principle He hoped that no illi-| and addressed the senate _in abuse of the whigs—in 
beral or niggardly system would prevail. ‘The pre-| the house of representatives—and in the country: 
sent bill held out the land as a bounty to protect the| applying the epithets of “log-cabin,” ‘coon-skin,” 
settler in Florida, and to save the blood of the regu-| “cider barrel” whiggery to the senators before him, 
lar soldier, who was not suited to that species of| calling them the vassals of dictation, and Mr. Clay 
warfare. the dictator. 

Mr. Preston said the bill for the armed occupation Mr. B. opposed the land bill as unnecessary, un- 
of Florida was a measure which had been originally | just and unconstitutional. : 
brought in by the senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton:) Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, continued the discussion. 
but at that time it was not sustained by the senate. | He expected that the present bill would be vetoed, 
Subsequent events, however, had shown that the war| and more than this, that another bill would be in- 
was at an end, and that there was now only a wan-) troduced. When it came he should then be ready to 
dering banditti, which rendered such a bill as this} assume the high position assmed yesterday by the 
advisable. Thus there had been an efficient bill re- | senator from Virginia, (Mr. Archer). H e could not 

orted at: the present session by the senator from | conceive that thus early the senator was right in the 
Jissouri, which had been sent to the house, where bold ground he had taken. Upon the present ques- 
the military aspect of the bill had been entirely | tion Mr. B. gave his hearers to understand he should 
changed. ‘This bill held out an inducement to the} not vote. , ar 
poorer classes to embark in this sort of wild and ad- Mr. Woodbury, of N. H. and Mr. # right, of N. 
vyenturous life—to go there and subdue the savage,| Y. followed inthe debate, when the question was 
and make room for the more wealthy settler. He taken on the amendment, and decided in the nega- 
thought that every acre of land thus given away | tive as follows: yeas 22, nays 26. 
would enhance the price of the other land tenfold, Mr. Tappan then subinitted the amendment, of 
because it would be the means of ensuring protection | which he gave notice some days since, in relation to 
to the more wealthy settler. ; the admission of all goods free of duty beyond 20 

Mr. Woodbridge briefly addressed the senate against | per cent. from those kingdoms in Europe that admit- 
the departure from the established principle in rela- ted free of duty in like manner, the flour, grain, and 
tion to the 16th section which was one of the great) salted meat of the United States. 
inducements to persons to settle. ' He thought set- Mr. Merrick moved to amend the amendment by 
tlers should not go on these lands in advance of the adding “‘tobacco.” 
public surveys. He thought it better to let the lands Mr. Walker would include cotton also. 
be surveyed at once; and, if they could not be sur-| This amendment was opposed by Mr. Evans. 
veyed without danger, let a military escort be pro-| Mr. Merrick demanded the yeas and nays, and the 
vided. , : 

The question was taken on concurring with the 
amendments of the house, and decided in the affirma- 
 YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Benton, Berrien, 
Buchanan, €alhoun, Conrad, Cuthbert, Fulton, Gra- 
ham, King, Linn, McRoberts, Manguin, Preston, Se- 
vier, Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Wilcox, Woodbury, Wright, Young—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bates, Choate, Clayton, Crafts, 
Evans, Huntington, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Simmons, Smith, of Ind., Sprague, Tallmadge, 
White, Woodbridge—16. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, the senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the revenue bill; the motion 
pending being that made by Mr. Buchanan to strike 
out the 27th section relating to the public lands. 

Mr. Buchanan addressed the senate in favor of the 
proposition at some length. 


affirmative- yeas 27, nays 13. 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. 
Tappan as amended, and it was rejected: yeas 16, 
nays 26. 

A motion was then made to adjourn, but failed. 

Mr. Benton said there were numerous pages, all of 
which required amendment; and he should feel it his 
duty to move them; it must be evident to gentlemen, 
therefore, that the amendments could not be dispos- 
ed of to-night. If however, they thought so, he was 
willing to remain—he had all the qualities requisite 
to endure a siege—he had undergone all that thing 
before, and where his duty was concerned, was rea- 
dy to do so again. 

Mr. B. then moved an amendment -in relation to 
wool; after which the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

A remark of Mr. B’s as to the late vetoof the pre-|  Tyurspay, Jury 28. The following gentlemen 
sident led to some debate on a point of order, in} were announced as the select committee on Mr. 4r- 
which Messrs. King, Walker, Preston, Graham, Hunt- | nolg’s retrenchment bill: Messrs. rnold, Pope, Ba- 
inglon, Sevier and Archer participated. | ker, Lane, Graham, Browne, C. Brown, Gwinn, and 

“Mir. Crittenden replied to the remarks of Mr. Bu-| Gyoss. 











chanan. 3 Mr. Casey moved a suspension of rules to enable 
The debate was further continued by Messrs. Tall-| him to offer a resolution fixing on the 15th August 
madge, Archer, Linn, Conrad and Walker; fo the adjournment of congress. The house re 


And at 5 P. M. the senate adjourned. 


used. 
Aveust 2. Mr. Choate called for the consideration | Mr. Fillmore moved that the Siuem:teenten te 
the bill making an appropriation to supply a de-| imendineat conflicting with those that the senate had 
of the Db es) ? lation to the naval appropriation bill 
Pi . be appointed. 
notion was 


etended th nsisted ou imr 


ficiency in the naval pension fund, a 
bill. 7 re 
Reasons were given at length why the bill shou 

Las — { , be . - 2 »¢ ted lpes i}y 7 250) ’ 1 

ase. ‘There were it was state | | 3 ioc tae | | 
dows nd 150 orphans. ‘The pay to orphans was di-; On motion of Mr. Ingersoll, the house went into 
wer resent every day ‘by their arriving at the age of| committee of the whole on the state of the union, 
oe d the widows were diminishing by marriage | (Mr. Atherton) in the chair, and took up the bill le, 
one galizing and making appropriations for such necessa- 
and by death. g 


yrons 
renee 


fhat a eommittee of ¢ i183 


1 ‘ 
question being tasen,y te 
i 


[The effect of | 


law of 1837 will be in operation after the adjourn- | 


question having been taken, it was decided in the | 


——_ 


ry objects as have been usually included in the gene- 
ral appropriation bills without authority of Jaw, and 
to fix and provide for certain incidental expenses of 
the departments and officers of the government, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Ingersoll, from the committee of ways and 
means, who had introduced the bill, explained its na- 
ture and objects. 
| After varied discussions and amendments the com- 
mittee rose reported the bill to the house with its 
amendments, and the house adjourned. 


Fripay, Jury 29. Mr. James Cooper, from the 
committee on Indian affairs, to which was referred 
the communication from the secretary of war of the 
Ist of June last, in answer to a resolution of the 
house of the 18th of May last, requiring him to com- 
municate to the house of representatives the several 
reports made to his department by lieutenant colone] 
Hitchcock relative to the affairs of the Cherokee [n- 
|dians, made a report thereon, and recommended the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the house of representatives has a 
right to demand of the executive such information 
,as may be in his possession relating to the subject of 
the deliberations of the house, and within the sphere 
of its legitimate powers. 

Resolved, That the reports and facts called for by 
the house of representatives, by its resolution of the 
18th ultimo, related to subjects of its deliberations, 
and were within the sphere of its legitimate powers, 
and should have been communicated: therefore 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be requested to cause to be communicated to this 





ment of war by lieutenant colonel Hitchcock rela- 
tive to the affairs of the Cherokee Indians, together 
with all information communicated by him concern- 
ing the frauds he was charged to investigate; also, 
all facts in the possession of the exécutive from any 
other source relating to the subject. 

The reading of the report was called for, and it 
was read at the clerk’s table. 

Mr. Cooper moved the printing of the report, 
and demanded the previous question, and the yeas 
and nays were ordered; and, being taken, resulted 
as follows: yeas 92, nays 67. 

So the printing was ordered, and Mr. Cooper there- 
upon withdrew his demand for the previous question 
on the adoption of the resolutions. 

After consideration of private bills, the house ad- 
journed. 

Sarurpay, Jury 30. Mr. Arnold, from the select 
committee to whom had been referred the bill reduc- 
ing the pay and mileage of members of congress and 
of the civil, military and naval officers of the govern- 
ment, reported back the same with certain proposed 
amendments. 

The amendments were read. They provide— 

That the bill shall take effect from the 5th day of 
November next, instead of 5th December. 

That the pay of members of congress, which is re- 
duced by the bill to $6 per day, shall cease during 
their absence from their respective houses, except in 
case of sickness of themselves or families, or when 
excused by the house; and 

The following scale of reductions for the salaries 
of the several officers of the government is proposed 
in lieu of that in the original bill: 

Ist. From and after the Ist day of January, 1843, 
the pay and emoluments of all the officers of the fe- 
deral government in the civil department, excepting 
officers of the diplomatic corps serving abroad, the 
commissioner of pensions, and officers whose pay and 
emoluments do not exceed the sum of $1,000 per an- 
num, and those the reduction of whose salaries is 
prohibited by the constitution, shall be reduced at 
following rates: Officers veceiving salaries of $3,000 
and upwards, shall be reduced at the rate of 20 per 
cent.; less than $3,000 and over $1,000, 125 per cent. 
Provided, That no officer shall be reduced below 
$1,000 per annum; and that no officer,excepting those 
of the diplomatic corps, shall, after the Ist day of 
January, 1843, receive for salary, fees, emoluments, 
or perquisites of office, a greater compensation for 
any one year than $5,000. 

2d. That where an officer receives a given per cen- 
tum, the rate per centum shall be reduced 20 per ct. 
excepting deputy postmasters whose compensations 
are less than $1,000. 

3d. That all expenses, other than salaries of offi- 
cers of the judiciary, shall be reduced 20 per cent.; 
and ail perquisites, fees and costs which the United 
States may be required to pay on process issuing 
from the courts of the United States shall be reduced 
20 per cent. 

4th. That the pay of all the oflicers of the navy 
and army shall be reduced 20 per cent. for pay, ra- 
tions and other perquisites, except where an officer 
receives less than two rations; and, in that case, his 
aliowance for rations shall not be reduced. 





house the several reports lately made to the depart- 
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5th. No officer of the army or navy shall be allow-) 
ed a greater sum than six cents per mile for trans- 
ortation of baggage; and salaried civil officers shall 
receive no other pay or compensation than the sala- 
ries allowed them by law. - 
After a few remarks from Mr. .frnold, Mr. 4n-| 
drews, of Ky. called for a division of the question. 
Mr. Gwin said that he was instructed-by the mi-| 
nority of the committee to present a substitute bill, | 
accompanied with a report. | 
Mr. Cushing called for the reading thereof. The 
report and bill is in the following words: | 
Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives | 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That, from and after the present session, each mem- 
ber of the senate and each member of the house of | 
representatives of the United States shall be entitled | 





Monpay, Aveust 1. Mr. C. J. Ingersoll asked 
leave to offer a resolution calling upon the secretary 
of state to present at the next session a detail state- 
ment of the number of applicants and discharges 
under the bankrupt act, &c. Objection was made 
and the resolution was not received. 

The house then resumed the consideration of the 
bill legalizing and making appropriations. for such | 
necessary objects as have been usually included in 
the general appropriation bills without other autho-| 
rity of law, and for other. purposes—and after ac-_ 
tion, finally passed the bill. 

The house having gone into committee of the 
whole, the committee proceeded to the consideration | 
of the senate bill to provide for the reorganization | 
of the army and for other purposes, which had been | 
reported back from the committee on military af- 
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Tvrespay, Aveusr 2. Mr. Adams, moved to take 
up the report submitted by him as chairman of the 
committee having charge of the reasons of the pre- 
sident, put on file in the state department for signing 
the apportionment bill, concluding with the resolu- 
tion of censure. This resolution Mr. «dams was 
anxious to have taken up and adopted. 

Objections were made by Mr. Saunders, of N. C. 
and others of the opposition members. 

A motion was submitted to suspend the rules, and 
the yeas and nays were called. Two-thirds were 


/ necessary, and the vote was 92 in the affirmative and 


56 in the negative. 

A report was then submitted from the judiciary 
committee to change the circuits of the U. States 
courts in some of the states south of the Potomac. 
A bill was also reported and passed to change the 


to receive eight dollars for every twenty miles tra- fairs of this house, with the following amendment: | time of holding the courts in western New York. 


yel in going to and returning from the seat of govern- | 


Provided, That nothing in this section shall be con- | 


The report of the committee on Indian affairs was 


ment by the usual route, and eight dollars per diem | strued to prevent the re-enlistment of non-commis-' next taken up, and the adoption of the resolutions 
for each days’ attendance in the body of which he 1s | sioned officers whose terms of service may expire ; moved by them. 


a member: Provided, The session he may so attend | 
shall not continue more than five months from the 

commencement thereof; and in case it shall continue | 
for a period of time longer than five months, then and | 
in that case each senator and each member of the | 
house of representatives shall be entitled to receive | 


before the army shall be reduced to the number 
heretofore established. | 
The question was taken, and decided in the affir-| 
mative without a division. So the first amendment! 
of the committee was adopted. | 
Mr. Cave Johnson moved an amendment, proposing | 


Mr. Gwinn, of Miss., opened the debate in oppo- 
sition to the resolutions. He was followed by Mr. 
Cushing, of Mass., in an extended argument upon 
the subject, and in defence of the president, and the 
executive branch of the government. Mr. C. cited 
all the arguments against the executive which he re- 


four dollars per diem for each day he shall attend | to strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert. garded as very unjust, and spoke until the expiration 


thereafter, and no more. 

Mr. Cross gave notice of the following amendment, 
which, he said, he would hereafter offer: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
“That, from and after the first day of November 





next, the per diem- pay of senators and members of ; remarks which were but indistinctly heard at the 
the house of representatives shall not exceed, at any | reporter’s desk. 


“That the act entitled ‘an act to increase the pre-' 
sent military establishment of the United States, and 


and the same is hereby, repealed.” 
Mr. Johnson briefly advocated his amendment in 


His amendment, he said, proposed 


session of congress thereafter, the sum of four dollars to repeal the act of 1838, which was passed solely 
per day after the expiration of five months from the /on account of the war going on in Florida. The re- 


j 
| 
| 
| 
commencement of such session; and that the mileage | giment added in 1838, on account of this war, might | 


of the morning hour, and within a few moments of 
the hour allotted him under the rule. The subject 


|for other purposes,’ approved the 5th July, 1838, be, | then went over until to-morrow. 


The bill to reduce the army was next considered 
in committee of the whole, Mr. Fessenden, of Maine 
in the chair, and was debated upon its general 
merits. Much was said and most of the debate was 
confined to the superintendence of the armories at 
Springfield and Harper’s Ferry. 

The members from Virginia and Massachusetts 


of said senators and members shall not exceed six now very well be dispensed with, the war having} representing these two sections of country, took 


dollars for every twenty miles travel, in going to and | terminated. 


The senate did not propose to do this, | 


great interest in the debate. Mr. Barton and Mr. 


returning from the seat of the general government of | but they proposed to keep on hand all the officers, | Goggin, of Va., took part in the debate and spoke at 


the United States—to be computed on the most di- | while they made some reduction of men. The great-| great length. 


rect usual route travelled from the residence of the! est of all evils connected with the army as well as | 


said senators and members respectively: 


Provided, | the navy, he considered a superabundance of officers. 


That no senator or representative shall receive per If they repealed the act of 1838, they reduced the | 
diem pay for any day, or number of days, he is ab- army to the standard of 1821, leaving two regiments, | 


sent from the body to which he belongs, unless such |) which had been enacted since that time. 
o~?) 


The act! 


absence be on leave of said body, or occasioned by | of 1838 added one company to each regiment, and | 


the sickness of himself or family; and in the two lat-' made an additional regiment. 
ter cases, hie shall be required to state in writing the | repeal. 


cause of his absence.” 

After some discussion, the bill and amendments, 
together with the report of the minority of the com- 
mittee and their proposed amendment to the bill, 


were referred tothe committee of the whole on the state of 


the union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Wise, from the committee of conference here- 
tofore appointed in relation to the disagreeing votes 
of the two houses on the naval appropriation bill, 
made the following report: 

The committee of conference on the part of the 
house of representatives upon the disagreeing votes 
of the two houses upon the amendments to the bill of 
the house of representatives making appropriations 
for the naval service for the year 1842, have met 
conferees on the part of the senate, and, alter free 
and full conference upon the subject of said disa- 
greeing votes, have agreed to recommend, and do re- 


This he proposed to | 


| They would gain other advantages by the adop- 


tion of his amendment. Mr. J. read from the act of | 
1838, showing the increase of officers thereby, and | 
the increase of salaries, which he contended should | 
be abolished. 

| One of the greatest abuses that existed in the ar- 

-my was but very slightly remedied by the bill from | 


the senate; he meant the pay of double rations. In| 
the bill which they had passed in the house and sent | 
to the senate, these rations had been cut off altogeth- | 
‘er. The expenditures of 1849 for double rations 
had been but little short of $100,000. He read from 
‘the vill to what officers these double rations were al-| 
lowed, and contended that they should be withhe!d | 
|in most of these cases. 
if the house adopted this proposition repealing | 
the law of 1838, by which all this extraordinary pay | 
was allowed, and threw it back on the standard of | 


Mr Sprigg, of Ky. also addressed the 
committee at length. 

Mr. Calhoun, of Mass., addressed the committee 
with a good deal of earnestness in opposition to the 
military superintendence at Springfield. Represent- 
ing this section of country for eighteen years, he had 
much to say upon the matter, and after farther dis- 
cussion, the committee rose. 


On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the house proceeded 
to the consideration of the bill making appropria- 
tions for the army of the United States for the year 
1842, which had been returned from the senate with 
a message setting forth that that body insisted on its 
disagreement to the ameudments of the house, and 
asked the appointment of a committee of conference 


on the part of this house to meet a similar commit- 


tee on the part of the senate. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the house insisted on 
its amendments, and a committee of conference on 
the part of this house was ordered to be appointed 


| to meet the committee on the part of the senate. 


Mr. Stanly offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That all debate in committee of the 
whole house on the state of the Union on senate bill 
No. 283, being a bill respecting the re-organization 
of the army and for other purposes, shall cease to- 



































commend, to their respective houses as fpllows: 
That the senate recede from its amendment to the 
proviso of the house, being the second amendment of 


| 1821, it would be all the reform desirable, except} morrow at two o’clock, when the committee shall 
the regulating their double rations, which could be} proceed to vote on all amendments then pending, 
done in another amendment. jor which may be offered to said bill, and then the 






the senate to said bill, and agree to said proviso a- 
mended to read as follows, to wit: Provided, That 
till otherwise ordered by congress, the officers of the 
navy shall not be increased beyond the number in the 
respective grades that were in the service on the Ist 
day of January, 1842; nor shall there be any further 
appointinent of midshipmen until the number in the 
service be reduced to the number that were in ser- 
vice on the first day of January, 1841, beyond which 
they shall not be increased until the further order of 
congress. 

That the senate recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the house to the fourth amendment 
of the senate, and agree to said amendment, to wit: 
Strike out said amendment of the house, and insert, 
“And if any part of this appropriation shall be ex- 
— upon the construction of a floating dock, as 


lereby authorised, the construction of the dry dock | 


Shall be suspended until the further order of con- 
gress.”’ 
voles and concur in said amendments. 
_ After some discussion, the question on concurring 
in the report was taken and decided in the affirma- 
tive as follows: ayes 98, noes 28. 

So the report of the committee of conference was 
concurred in, and the navy appropriation bill, having thus 


passed both houses, awaits ov.ly the signature of the presi- 


dent to become a law. 
The house adjourned. 


And that the house recede from its former | 


| Mr. Goggin called attention to a portion of the re- | 
port of the committee of the senate, which he con- 
sidered cateulated to leave an erroneous impression 


on the minds of gentlemen with regard to the law; 


creating the regiment of dragoons of 1836. It con-| 
_veyed the idea that the president had the authority, 
under the law creating the second regiment, to dis- 
/band or dismount them at any time he thought pro- 


‘per, but when so dismounted that he might retain | 


them in other service. Mr. G. referred to and read 


‘from the act, showing that its requisition was posi- | 
tive that whenever the service required the regiment | 


should be disbanded, it should not be retained at all. 

| After farther debate and remarks, the committee on 

motion of Mr. Barton, rose and reported progress. 

| On motion of Mr. Briggs, the bill regulating pos- 

‘tage was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Adams, on leave given, offered the following 

‘resolution, which (after some difficulty) was adopted: 
Resolved, That the secretaries of war and of the 

‘navy be directed to inform this house what number 


of colored persons are at this time enlisted or em-_ 


ployed in the army or navy of the United States, and 
in what capacities; dintinguishing what pertion of 
them ate free and what portion slaves; « 
any regulation of the departments of war or of the 
navy forbids the enlistment or employment of biacks 
or of colored persons, whether bond or free. 

The house adjourned. 


’ , , 
i W nether 


same shall be reported to the house. 

Mr. Cave Johnson, on leave given, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary of war communicate 
to this house, at as early day as practicable, the 
amount allowed and paid to Joseph M. Hernandez, 
| under the act approved March 2, 1839, entitled ‘‘an 
act for the relief of Joseph M. Hernandez;” also 

the amount allowed upon each item of corn, suster 

cane, cattle killed, and property impressed into the 
military service of the United States; the time at 
_which the whole or any portion of the allowance was 
_made and paid; the evidence upon which the allow- 
ance was made: and, also, that he report to the 
house the evidence upon which the several allo van- 
ces have been made to Gen. Duncan M. Clinch. in 
in addition to the report made by him in answer to 
the resolution of the 23d July last. 

Mr. Fillmore, on leave given, offered the followine 
resolution, which was adopied: 4 
| Resolved, That the committee on the library be in- 

structed to inquire into the expediency of authoriz- 
Ing, by a joint resolution of the two houses, the em- 
pioyment of a competent person to prepare and per- 
fect a chronological, alphabetical, and analytical] di- 
gest or index to all the reports, documents, and jour- 
inals of the two houses of congress from the cor: 
mencement of the government to the close of the 
| 27th congress. The house adjourned. 
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